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REVIEW OF THE WEEKR. 


XACTLY how the national finances will stand for the next 
year or two, as the result of the legislation and appropria- 
tious of the present session of Congress, is not yet plain. At the 
beginning of the week, very alarming reports were sent out from 
Washington that the Surplus was all gone, and a great Deficit was 
inevitable. On Wednesday other reports were sent, including a 
statement by Mr. Cannon, chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, to show that there not only would be no deficit, 
but that a large sum would be applicable to the further purchase 
of bonds. Mr. Cannon’s statement makes it plain, however, 
that the exact situation is not yet settled. It will depend on 
several things, which cannot now be precisely estimated: (1) on 
the amount actually agreed on for the appropriation bills which 
are still pending ; (2) on the final decision, favorable or otherwise, 
by Congress and the President, as to the large “ river and harbor” 
bill, (covering, as proposed, about 26 millions); (3) on the amount 
of money required under the Dependent Pension bill; (4) on the 
operation, as to the revenues, of the Tariff bill; and (5) on the 
continued payment, or otherwise, to the already enormously 
overpaid ‘ Sinking Fund.” 

Congress has been engaged in a very large amount of import- 
ant legislation, most of which affects the finances. Some of it has 
been adventurous, some sound and conservative. It is not prob- 
able that any deficit whatever has yet been created ; on the con- 
trary, there is likely to be, as usual, money for bond buying. 
But we can tell more exactly, after the work of the session is fin- 
ished. 





THE compromise Silver bill has passed both branches of Con- 
gress, and has become a law by the signature of the President. 
Thus once again, as the nation most beavily and directly interested 
in this metal, we have set ourselves to retrieve its fortunes in the 
monetary world. The previous legislation to that end certainly 
was not a success; but as it was not what the friends of silver 
had proposed or approved of, it was always open to them to say 
that “such halting and half-hearted measures were sure to fail in 
establishing confidence. If we studiously avoided committing 
ourselves to dealing with more than $24,000,000 worth of it a year, 
why should other countries take up the burden we had declined 
to shoulder?” At any rate this cannot be said of the present bill. 
It deals with much more silver than is “in sight” for any such 
purpose, and it commits the country to taking it at the present 
established ratio in relation to gold. Mr. Windom’s measure 
would have done as much, merely adding the provision that any 
possible failure to bring silver to par with gold should fall on the 
broad shoulders of the national Treasury, and should not continue 
to furnish a chasm between the values of our two currencies. 

In one important respect, which we overlooked last week, the 
compromise was an advance upon any previous proposal. This 
was its distinct declaration of what the country is aiming at in its 
dealing with this question. More than one silver advocate talked 
as if it would not matter if we did drive all our gold coinage out 
of the country, as it could be replaced by silver to the advantage 
of all parties. But the law declares with more distinctness than 
ever before that we are and will remain a bimetallic country, and 
that our object is to bring and keep silver to the ratio value of 
1: 16 as now by law established, or to some ratio agreed upon in 
the future, as the basis of our silver coinage. This amounts to a 
definite and authoritative instruction to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exercise the discretion the law vests in him for this 
purpose. We recognize gold as the standard, and we purpose to 
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bring silver up to that standard, even if it be necessary to make 
our silver coinage heavier than it is. 





THE Democratic hope of dividing the Republican majority in 
the Senate on this question failed completely. It would have 
been an excellent piece of party strategy to exhibit the majority 
in the House and Senate as unable to agree on this question, and 
it would have furnished the Opposition with an excellent party 
cry against the majority in the House if they had not come to any 
understa nding with the Senate. If the coalition could have been 
held together, this would have been assured ; but the silver men 
among the Republicans had the good sense to see that they 
would do much better to accept such a measure of relief as this 
than to imperil their chances of getting anything. This seems to 
show that the coalition was not so solid as had been reported. 
Every Republican senator present voted for the bill, and as three 
Democrats absented themselves without pairs rather than vote 
against it, the majority in its favor was thirteen. 





SENATOR TELLER has offered a joint-resolution providing for 
an International Conference with the States of the Latin Union 
and such other countries as the President may select, to treat of 
the future of silver. There can be no doubt that our new legisla- 
tion will very considerably modify the attitude of European states- 
men and financiers, and may make them more ready to discuss 
measures for the general remonetization of the depreciated metal. 
While our former legislation was hailed with severe criticism as an 
attempt to effect a virtual reduction of our indebtedness to Eu- 
rope by lowering the general value of our money, there is now a 
general desire in Europe to have us take the initiative more boldly 
than we then did. Partly this is due to the fact that our indebt- 
edness is very much less than then, most of our Government 
bouds having been recalled. Partly it is traceable to the spread- 
ing conviction that the world cannot maintain itself on the basis 
of gold monometallism, and that every country in its turn will 
have to take part in the policy of remonetization. That Rouma- 
nia has just made an agreement to sell her silver coinage for gold 
proves nothing to the contrary of this. Roumania is a country 
which always is aping the big States, and generally manages to 
find itself a couple of years or more behind the public opinion of 
Western Europe, just as British colonists copy the London fash- 
ions of two years back. Nor is the amount of her currency suffi- 
cient to affect materially the bullion market. 





THE Senate has passed Mr. Frye’s two shipping bills, after a 
debate in which the Opposition seemed to try to kill time by 
wearying repetition of the stalest platitudes, after these had been 
answered again and again. Senator Vest in particular occupied 
the time of the Senate to no advantage to the country or to his 
party. The only object conceivable for the waste of ten days in 
this way was to stave off votes on the Tariff bill and the National 
Election bill. 

The vote was surprising. Only one Democratic Senator broke 
away from his party to vote for both bills, while one other was 
paired with a brother Democrat and would have voted for them 
if he had voted at all. On the other hand Mr. Edmunds and Mr. 
Plumb voted with the Democrats against the Tonnage Bounty 
bill ; and Mr. Edmunds against the Post-Office Subsidy bill, while 
Mr. Plumb refrained from voting. 

This measure marks the turning of a corner. It is thirty-five 
years since Senator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi managed to de- 
feat the subsidy to the Collins line, with results very advantageous 
to the Southern Confederacy six years afterwards. It left us 
without the splendid steamships, which had been built with ex- 
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press reference to their use in war. From that day there has been 
no adequate legislation to meet the subsidy systems of other coun- 
tries. As a consequence ever since 1855, and just as much under 
the low Tariff of 1857 as under the Tariff legislation which the 
War introduced, there has been a progressive decay of our steam- 
shipping. The temporary subsidy to the Pacific Mail was the 
only seeming interruption of this foolish inaction, and it lasted so 
short a time that it could not be called an exception. That line 
has maintained itself chiefly because our monopoly of trans-con- 
tinental railroads made effective rivalry impossible. Now that 
the Canadian Pacific has been completed, a rival line from Van- 
couver is to be established at once ; and nothing but the operation 
of this new legislation will avail to prevent the Pacific Mail from 
yielding to the pressure of British subsidies to its rival. At last 
the Republican party is not only awake to the importance of ac- 
tion, but has the power to act. 


THE attempt of the Democratic Senators to prevent action on 
the Tariff and the National Elections bills by pure waste of time 
in endless debate, has raised the question whether a time has not 
come for the revision of the Senate’s Rules of procedure. The 
Republican Caucus has had the matter under consideration, and 
showed a gratifying degree of unanimity as to the necessity of 
passing both these measures at the present session. There also 
were but five dissentients from the proposal to establish a new 
rule for the termination of debate after it had continued for a rea- 
sonable time, but, when a special committee reported a rule for 
this purpose, it was thought best to recommit for alteration. The 
Caucus evidently thought that just after the votes on the Silver 
and the Shipping billsit was hardly the time to complain that leg- 
islation had beén made impossible. It also probably hopes that 
the very proposal of such a rule by a majority of the Senate,— 
for even the withdrawal of all the opposing Senators to the sup- 
port of the minority would leave a majority,—may have the effect 
of constraining the Democrats to give up their obstruction. Mr. 
Gorman is quoted as saying that the Caucus had a club in its 
hand, and no one can say how it will use it. 

On the other side is alleged the precedent of the British House 
of Peers, which has no rules for the limitation of debate. The 
cases are very different. Those hereditary legislators have no 
constituents and therefore do not make speeches “ for Buncombe.” 
Very few of them have any experience in speaking or any wish to 
acquire it, while our Senators are exuberant orators mostly, those 
from Pennsylvania being a notable exception. Also, at most of 
its sessions the House of Peers can hardly muster a corporal’s 
guard of members, so that nobody has any inducement to “ make 
long orations.” But our Senate always draws large audiences 
when big questions are under discussion. In the House of Peers 
Mrs. Grundy rules, aud would treat any attempt at obstruction 
by prolonged debate as “‘ not the thing.” Our Senators belong to 
various social classes, with no common Mrs. Grundy to lay down 
rules of conduct, and therefore it has no social guarantee against 
waste of time in this way. 





In the Tribune of the 11th inst. there is a Washington des- 
patch with regard to the Behring Sea negotiations, which pro- 
fesses to anticipate somewhat the publication of the diplomatic 
correspondence between our State Department and the British 
Minister. It states that as yet no basis of an agreement has been 
reached, Mr. Blaine having refused to accept one for a modus vi- 
vendi, which was offered by the representatives of the British 
Government. He alsodeclined to accept a proposal of arbitration 
on any points but those of principle, refusing absolutely to con- 
stitute the arbitrator a judge of the facts which make up the 
American case. It therefore seems very unlikely that any agree- 
ment will be reached during the present season, and John Bull is 
left to solve the problem of ‘‘ protecting” Canadian sealers from 
seizure by our vessels in waters we claim as American, 

Evidently the British policy at this moment is a “game of 
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brag,” of which the new attention to Canadian defenses is a part. 
It is said that the latter are aimed only at Russia; but John will 
not be disappointed if they also serve to impress us with the be- 
lief that he has not any iutention of giving up Canada or its rights 
to anyone on earth, but the Kanucks are taking him much too 
seriously when they say that orders have been given British naval 
commanders to “ immediately recapture’ Canadian sealers who 
have been seized by our ships of war. 





ARCHBISHOP IRELAND made a notable address at the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association at St. Paul last 
week. It was substantially a plea for the conformation of our pub - 
lic school system to that of Great Britain. He would have both 
public and parochial schools, but he would have the latter assisted 
out of the school fund according to the amount of the work done. 
That is, for every pupil from a parochial school who should pass 
the examinations required by the State, he would have the school 
entitled to a sum equal to the cost of having him educated in the 
public school. This is the compromise between the two school 
systems which the late Mr. Forster devised when he was plan- 
ning the general education of the English people by means of 
State aid. The chief difference is that while the public or “ board 
schools ” in England are partly maintained by local contributions 
and rates, they also are entitled to a grant from the public treas- 
ury in proportion to the work they have done. While this pay- 
ment by results has solved the denominational difficulty to some 
extent, it has done a vast deal to deteriorate the quality of school- 
education in England, as it has put the highest premium on cram- 
ming and has brought everything within the scope of a schedule. 
Dr. L. Wiese, the great Prussian authority on schools, denounces 
the plan as a mistake from first to last. 

As for the religious difficulty, Archbishop Ireland would 
have the State schools teach the common beliefs of the American 
people. ‘‘ America,” he said, ‘‘ is trying to divorce religion and 
the school, although religion formerly pervaded our system, and 
the school was religious through and through. As a remedy for 
this I would permeate the State schools with the religion of the 
majority of the children, be it as Protestant as Protestantism can 
be.” He pointed to the evidence of the popular dissatisfaction 
with the secular ideal of the public school, as shown by the very 
general determination to maintain the use of the Bible and of de- 
votional exercises; and he justified this by insisting,—as does 
President Eliot of Harvard,—that without a religious basis there 
can be no effective teaching of morals. Children take their in- 
tellectual impressions of life’s values from their school training 
more than from any other influence. A school system which 
leaves all religious influence out, cannot but bring them up in re- 
ligious indifference. This may not seem objectionable to those 
who think religion is to be got in some special revival excite- 
ment; but it must seem so to those who regard it as more na- 
turally reached by training than by excitement. 





THE deaths of Gens. Fisk and Fremont occurred within less 
than a week’s time. That of Gen. Fremont was the most to be 
expected. He had reached the age of seventy-seven, after a life 
whose earlier manhood had been exposed to every kind of hard- 
ship in his four great exploring expeditions in the regions between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast. He suggested by his 
reports of the first of these the transfer of the Mormons to Utah, 
which was then Mexican territory. By the third he saved Cali- 
fornia from transfer to England and secured it to the United 
States. Chosen Senator from the new State, his bold avowal of 
Anti-Slavery opinions, although he was, a Southerner by birth, 
designated him as the first Republican candidate for the presi- 
dency. Never did an American election excite such an interest 
in Europe, and if the lovers of freedom in the old world could 
have achieved it, the Pathfinder would have culminated his ro- 
mantic career in the chief magistracy of the Republic. As it was, 
a million and a third_votes were cast for him, the candidate of a 
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party scarcely two years old; and if it had been a plain issue be- 
tween him and his Democratic competitor, he might have been 
elected. His subsequent career was in private life, except during 
his brief command in Missouri at the opening of the War, when 
his Anti-Slavery policy brought him into collision with the waiting 
policy of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and obliged his removal. 
He, like Gen. Sherman, was of the few who foresaw what a gigan- 
tic struggle the country had entered upon, and suggested arrange- 
ments accordingly. His recent restoration to the Retired List 
was an act of tardy justice. 

Gen. Fremont was defeated by the presence of a third party 
in 1856. Gen. Fisk was a man who did much to make our pres- 
ent third party respectable. He never shared in its extravagance 
and its rabid abuse of its opponents. He brought to its support 
first an honorable career as colonel and general of the War; then 
his excellent record asa man of business and active Methodist 
layman. The party will not be the stronger for losing him, for it 
has few among its leaders who are so worthy of the general re- 
spect. 





POLITICS are in a very heated condition in South Carolina. 
The strong infusion of Huguenot blood in the population of that 
small State always has made it the most excitable commonwealth 
in the Union ; and at no time has political bitterness risen to such 
a height as now. The “ Farmers’ Movement,” headed by Capt. 
Tillman, is a division of the Democrats which indicts the whole 
body of State officials as incapable and unfaithful. It declares that 
a revolt against them is needed to secure to the State ‘‘a repub- 
lican form of government,” and that the State never has had this 
at any time, as its legislature was controlled by Charleston and 
the adjacent district, under an unfair apportionment of State 
senators. The old war of “ up-country ” and “ down-country ” is 
thus revived under conditions much more favorable for the over- 
throw of the aristocratic faction centred at Charleston; and the 
vigorous appeals to class feeling have enlisted the general support 
of the farmers and planters against the lawyer politicians who 
govern the South. 

This in good part is the significance of the Farmers’ movement 
in several of the Southern States. In Alabama it all but captured 
the Democratic State Convention ; in North Carolina it quite suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and nominated a ticket from which lawyers 
had been carefully excluded in the preliminary caucus that 
prepared it. In Georgia the movement threatens trouble to the 
politicians, But in South Carolina the trouble has come, and the 
once solid ranks of the ruling white minority are rent by dissen- 
sions as bitter as any part of our country ever witnessed. 

On the whole this division must work good as tending to 
eliminate the color-line from politics. Both these white parties 
will be bidding for the negro vote, if not now, yet in the near fu- 


ture. One of them will be sure to seek another kind of national 


alliance than the other has. At present there are many signs that 
Capt. Tillman and his friends will become Republicans at a much 
earlier date than they could think possible. In their attitude to- 
wards the Tariff question they differ from the ultraism of the 
dominant caste, declaring for “ a tariff for revenue with incidental 
Protection ” in opposition to Free Trade. As rice-planters they 
have a very direct interest in the Tariff, and wit enough to see it. 





THE victory of the Lottery in Louisiana seems likely to 
come to nothing after all. They had aclear two-thirds of both 
branches of the Legislature for the submission of their amendment 
to the people, and they sent it to Gov. Nichols with the feeling 
that it could make no difference what he did with it. He refused 
to receive it unless it were endorsed “ For Executive Approval,” 
as is done with bills and joint-resolutions, and as has been done 
with constitutional amendments in that State, although not in all. 
He then sent it back with his veto. In the meantime a Senator 
of the majority fell sick and has since died, so that the Lottery’s 
two-thirds majority has disappeared; and, if the veto has any 








legal validity, the measure is postponed. The Senate has adopted 
a resolution declaring the Governor’s veto an assumption of uncon- 
stitutional powers ; but this isa point on which the Senate has no 
right to decide. Precedents are in his favor, as is the sympathy 
of the honest people of every State of the Union. 

A very good comment on this bad business is furnished by 
the petition of the gamblers of New Orleans to have their busi- 
ness declared legal and licensed. They see no real difference be- 
tween their courting of the fickle goddess Fortune, and that to 
which the Lottery invites the people of that and other States. 





THE announcement that Chicago is likely to outrank us 
among the cities of America is received much more quietly than 
we should have expected. In great part this is due to the fact 
that the increase in Chicago has been the result more of annexa- 
tion than of growth. Since 1880 the whole of Cook county, an 
area of 174 square miles, has been included within the municipal 
limits of Chicago, to the advantage of the city both in the simpli- 
fication of government and in increasing the apparent importance 
of the place. Philadelphia is extensive enough, but it has only 
seventy per cent. of the area of Chicago ; and if the really munici- 
pal portion of the two cities were all that the count included, ours 
would be the larger in population. Also, our Western rival has 
the advantage in that, although like ourselves, it is situated on a 
State boundary, it is not like us on a boundary across which popula- 
tion can drift. If we were on a lake shore instead of the bank of 
a river, the population now settled in Camden and the towns back 
of it, would have been added to Philadelphia, from which most of 
it has overflowed. 

If other cities should go into this business of annexation, the 
results would be notable. Thus Boston, by including the towns 
within twelve miles of the State House, would secure an area like 
that of Chicago, and a population of at least 625,000, which would 
give it the fifth place in the City list, instead of the seventh, to 
which it is now assigned. And if New York should annex Brook- 
lyn, as has often been suggested, it would have a population of 
2,633,815. 





A VERY absurd story was circulated last week to the effect 
that Mr. Henry C. Lea was favoring the election of Mr. Quay’s 
candidate for Governor. Why any one should give currency to 
such an idle tale is hard to understand, since there was no author- 
ity for it whatever, and since it was well known how strongly 
Mr. Lea had but recently expressed himself with reference to the 
Pennsylvania situation, in his letter to the President. He has 
now published a brief letter to the people of the State, restating 
the conditions of the case, and we print it elsewhere. 





THE Liberals of Canada have conceived the idea that the chief 
purpose of the McKinley Tariff bill is to coerce the Dominion 
into political union with the United States. We doubt if the 
authors of the bill gave the smallest heed to the question of Ca- 
nadian relations to this country. A majority of the American 
people would probably oppose what our neighbors are pleased to 
call “‘ annexation”; and the politicians are not at all disposed to 
outrun popular feeling on such questions. They have troubles 
enough on their hands. What the bill does aim at is the securing 
to our own farmers the advantage of the magnificent markets for 
their produce, which Protection has created on our soil, and which 
the Canadians have enjoyed to an extent to which they are not 
entitled. 

We are not satisfied, for our part, with this purely negative 
policy ; we are still for “ unrestricted reciprocity ’’ with the Do- 
minion. But in the meantime, and as a means to that, we favor 
consistent Protection of our agricultural interests. We should 
have liked to see the bill accompany its proposals affecting trade 
with Canada by a suggestion that if Canada is ready for Commer- 
cial Union, weare. But for the reasons we have given, that is 
hardly to be expected from men situated as are the leaders of a 
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majority in Congress. That fight must be fought and won out of 
doors before Congress will take any action. 





SINCE the Sackville-West letter of 1888 nothing has occurred 
more to the annoyance of our Free Traders than the denunciation 
of our Tariff legislation by the Mayor of Sheffield, in anticipation 
of calling a meeting to protest against the passage of the McKin- 
ley bill. With true British obtuseness, his honor called attention 
to the fact that whereas the American orders formerly employed 
more than half the people of Sheflield, they have been cut down 
by the development of our own industries until we now buy 
merely a fraction of what we used to take. This was a confession 
of the success of our policy which the Free Traders do not like at 
all. They cherish the belief that ‘“‘ Protection does not protect,’’ 
and that we would be making as much for ourselves as now, or 
nearly so, if we had no such tariff as we have. It is not true, 
however, that our purchases of foreign cutlery have decreased to 
the extent that our purchases of Sheffield have. Much of Shef- 
field’s loss has been due to the importation of cheap and rubbishy 
cutlery from Germany, whose exclusion by a specific duty would 
be no loss to us and a distinct gain to Sheffield. 

This Sheffield talk is heard from France and Germany equally, 
and there seems to be a serious belief in all three countries that 
diplomatic intervention might secure better terms for their wares, 
if not prevent the passage of the McKinley bill. This delusion 
grows very naturally out of the part which diplomacy plays in ad- 
justing the commercial relations of European powers. The Cob- 
den Treaty, which forced Free Trade on France, is a familiar in- 
stance. As in that case, commercial concessions and adjustments 
are regarded as part of the give and take of international politics. 
In America the State Department can go no farther than to sug- 
gest such concessions, as Mr. Blaine has done in the case of our 
South American trade. Mr. Frelinghuysen seemed to cherish 
European ideas of our diplomacy in this respect, and undertook 
to modify and fix our fiscal policy by a long series of treaties of 
reciprocity ; but he failed completely of his purpose. We have the 
sanction of the highest Free Trade authorities for keeping our fis- 
cal legislation free of our diplomacy. ‘‘ We want commerce, not 
treaties of commerce,”’ Ricardo once said. 


Ir is hard to say how far we may trust the announcements 
that Mr. Parnell has fallen out with his party in Parliament to 
such an extent that his retirement from its leadership may be ex- 
pected at any moment. Certainly his offer of help to Mr. Balfour 
in arranging the details of his Land Purchase scheme, and his 
avowal of want of sympathy with the extent to which the Plan 
of Campaign had been applied against the landlords, must have 
left a very bad taste in the mouths of the Home Rulers of the 
Irish delegation. Yet it is not astonishing that he finds himself 
unable to keep up with his supposed following. He isa man of 
naturally conservative instincts, and more of a Tory at bottom 
than a Liberal. In an Irish Parliament he wouid be the natural 
leader of the Conservatives, as Michael Davitt said long ago; and 
Orangemen like Major Saunderson would be part of his follow- 
ing. One only needs to see and hear him address a popular 
audience to see how slight are his sympathies with popular en- 
thusiasms of any kind. He has been very useful to the Home 
Rulers, just because he was their best safeguard against their na- 
tional defects of character. But he never was their natural 
leader, and to break with him must have come later or sooner. 
We should have expected it to come after Home Rule had been 
secured. 





Mr. PARNELL’s avowal was probably the more unwelcome to 
his party as it was the first crumb of comfort the Tories had had 
fora month. In spite of the solidity and complacency of their 
majority in the House, they have been unable to carry a single 
measure of importance at this session. Their Irish Land Purchase 
bill and their Tithes bill they have had to “hang up.” Their Li- 
cense bill has passed only through the withdrawal of the compen- 
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sation clauses, which constituted what they really cared for. 
They have been badly beaten in the attempt to bind the publicans 
to their party by a sense of benefits conferred. There is no tie 
now but that created by good intentions. And they have been 
routed as regards the proposal to continue bills from one session 
to another of the same Parliament. The Liberals fought this so 
strongly in committee that it was evident it could be carried 
through the House only by a debate as prolonged and as bitter as 
would be required to pass one of the bills. So the only remedy 
is the holding of a session which shall begin in November instead 
of February. 

This is a more serious matter than a Tory defeat. It shows 
that the metheds of parliamentary resistance, which the Irish 
minority were obliged to adopt in order to secure any attention to 
Irish questions, have resulted in demoralizing Parliament itself. 
This was first shown by the Tories in their obstruction of legisla- 
tion in the two last Parliaments, when they were the Opposition. 
And now the Liberals are as adept in obstruction as their 
rivals, and that is recognized as a weapon which any English 
party may use against any other. This furnishes a new illustra- 
tion of Coleridge’s saying, that the Union with Ireland had done 
nothing but demoralize the politics of the larger country, and that 
nothing but a divorce @ vinculo matrimonii would suffice to save 
English institutions from fatal consequences. Parliamentary 
Government itself is now in question. 





THE London correspondents of our newspapers ridicule the 
County Council for attempting to restrain the indecencies of the 
music halls and other places of public entertainment, just as many 
people in this country have nothing but contempt for the efforts 
of Mr. Anthony Comstock to put down the traffic in libidinous 
pdooks and pictures. But the evils of public corruption of this 
kind come fairly within the scope of the State’s protection of its 
people. To close the music halls because of the abuses would be 
an unjustifiable proceeding. But to insist that they shall not in- 
flame the imaginations and corrupt the principles of the young is 
no more than reasonable. Under the rule of the Queen’s sons 
there has been a very distinct falling off in English decency ; and 
young Americans speak of the filthiness and offensiveness of the 
talk tolerated among Englishmen of their own age as something 
simply disgusting. That the new City government of the me- 
tropolis should think it incumbent on it to do something is not 
surprising ; and they will have the good wishes of all good Amer- 
icans for their success. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 





NEW YORK. 

zz” last the Silver bill has become a law, and the first pur- 
chases of silver under it by the Government will probably 

be made about the 16th of next month. The concluding remark in 
last week’s article, that silver was a safe purchase, has been proved 
correct by the rise in the market price of the metal, here and in 
London. It is of interest to note that in much of the newspaper 
discussion on the probable workings of the new law, it has been 
gravely argued that if silver should rise in this market very much 
above the London price, a mass of the metal would be sent 
over here. It wasperfectly plain that the writers knew little of 
the arbitrage business between the two markets as now conducted. 
This has been brought down to so fine a point that one-eighth of 
one per cent. net profit suffices to start the arbitrage dealers at 
work, In the export or import of gold the profit either way 
rarely gets beyond } or } percent. net on the transaction, and of 
course it would be the same with silver when the trading in the 
metal became active, so that there must always be an equilibrium 
maintained between the London and New York markets. The 
amount of silver bullion now on storage here, and represented by 
the certificates dealt in on the Exchange, approximates 8,000,000 
ounces, or less than two months’ purchase by the Government 
under the new law. Considering that this represents the accu- 
mulations of several months while the Silver bill was pending, and 
that in this period the quotations for the certificates have risen 
from about 98 cents per ounce to $1.10, it really does not look asif 
there was to be any alarming rush of the white metal to this market, 
The effects of the Government purchases and the issue of the 
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continuous increase in the currency which will be effected, each 
month’s issue adding to the common aggregate of notes in circula- 
tion, and it is this continuous increase which the speculators in 
Wall street base their calculations upon for a general rise in 
prices later. They instance the case of our wheat exports. Eng- 
land draws so much wheat from India that it makes the price for 
wheat in the Liverpool market. When A. B., merchant at Liver- 
pool, buys 10,000 bushels of wheat in Bombay, he pays for it in 
silver, as that metal is the India currency. He buys his silver to 
send there (or buys silver exchange, which is the same thing), and 
if silver be 50 pence per ounce instead of 44 pence, the India seller 
of the wheat is six pence better off on each ounce of silver he gets 
for it. The English buyer suffers, but he must have the wheat, 
and no more grain has been grown than there was before, so the 
price of it cannot go down to correspond with the increased value 
of the thing exchanged for it. Therefore, argue the silver advo- 
cates, the raising of the price of India wheat by raising the price 
of the thing exchanged for it, must operate to raise the price of all 
the wheat sold in the English markets. There is where our sur- 
plus grain is sold, and the price at which the surplus is sold fixes 
the price for the whole crop. These calculations of the silver men 
are interesting enough, but considering how often such efforts of 
imagination,—and all theories are but efforts of imagination,— 
prove to be wide of the actual developments, one may be pardoned 
for being inclined to wait before pinning entire faith on them. It 
is very sure, taking the other side of the case, that the disastrous 
effects which were expected to follow the coinage of silver dollars 
in 1878 and since, have not yet been realized,—whatever the rea- 
son may be. 

The next movement in financial legislation will be the pas- 
sage of a law allowing national banks to issue circulation up to 
the par value of the Government bonds deposited by them to 
secure it, instead of only 90 per cent., as now. It is calculated 
that such a law would put into immediate circulation some $18,- 
000,000 of additional bank notes, and possibly more. This sum 
would not have to wait the slow processes by which money comes 
out of the national Treasury, but would be used by the banks in 
their ordinary business just as soon as the legal authorization was 
given. Senator Sherman has introduced such a bill, and it will 
probably pass both Houses soon. The release of the fund in the 
Treasury held for the redemption of bank notes merely puts the 
$54,000,000 so released into the general fund, where it can come 
out through appropriations in the regular course of law. The 
next six weeks will be the time when there may be some trouble 
in the money market, as the interior demands for money to move 
the crops will begin to be active and the bank reserves are pretty 
low, while they may be still further depleted by gold exports. 
After that time the supplies of new currency will make them- 
selves felt, as well as the large Government disbursements for 
which Congress has provided. 

The general state of trade is most satisfactory, and the crop 
reports are all right, though they are by no means up to what 
they were last year. Some compensation may be had in the 
higher prices which will probably be obtained, for the crops abroad 
are certainly short. Hence we may look for a good demand for 
our surplus products this fall and winter from Europe. The rail- 
road earnings are excellent, and on this account the bickerings 
among the western roads, as well as the efforts to patch up the 
differences, attract little attention. The western managers have 
reached the stage which was reached by the eastern trunk line 
men just previous to the famous West Shore deal. The specula- 
tive public got tired of their meetings and ceased to pay any at- 
tention to them. There has been a so-called important meeting 
of railroad presidents in Chicago this week. Such a meeting six 
months ago would have been considered important enough to 
work the stock market upon. Nobody appears to pay any regard 
to this one, and the market continued as lifeless as if it were not 
in session. Not a hundred shares of stock appeared to be moved 
on it. The movement of prices for days was merely nominal, 
representing nothing but the buying and selling of the room trad- 
ers. There was more activity in the industrial stocks, and wider 
fluctuations in the quotations. The increasing number of indus- 
trial securities, by the conversion of large private firms into cor- 
porations, continues to be a most striking feature in the commer- 
cial and financial situation. Every week brings out a new com- 
pany, promoted by leading banking houses here and in London. 
It is a sign of the times worthy of thought. 


Not a great many years ago, visitors to Paris, especially if they had al- 
ready been to London, were struck by the absence of drunkenness in the 
streets. While there is still a smaller amount of public inebriety in Paris 
than in the other large capitals, alcoholism is increasing there rapidly. The 


cases of insanity, due to the abuse of alcoholic liquors, have nearly trebled | spired, and this, « dded to the growing discontent with the polit- 
? ’ 
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HE delay in the disposition of the Tariff bill by the Senate is 
becoming a matter of remark. The bill was sent over from 
the House weeks ago, and it has been considered in committee 
and reported to the Senate. Yet it has received no action as yet. 
The Senators are aware, of course, that the question of revis- 
ing the Tariff in the interest of Protection (and to the end, inci- 
dentally, of a reduction of revenues), was the great issue upon 
which the national contest of 1888 turned. Mr. Harrison was 
elected President on that issue; on it, also, the majority of the 
House of Representatives ; and,—what may be of greater interest 
in the upper House,—the Republican majority in the Senate, re- 
inforced so extensively by the admission of the new States, rests 
also upon the successful advocacy by its party of the policy of 
Tariff for Protection. This being true, it was natural that the 
subject was one of the first which the House of Representatives 
took up, and that no other was permitted to stand in its way. 
The efforts of the Republican majority in that chamber, and of 
the Speaker, with his enlarged powers, were all directed espe- 
cially to the end of dealing promptly and effectively with this 
overshadowing measure. 

The Senate’s want of promptitude begins to present a strong 
contrast with the House’s punctual action. Moreover, it has been 
apprehended that there was in the Senate a greater interest in 
other measures than this. To the legislation on silver, undoubt- 
edly, many Republican Senators devoted themselves with far 
greater avidity than they have shown with reference to the Tariff 
bill. 

How much longer, then, gentlemen of the Senate, is a 
measure of commanding importance to be left unacted upon? It 
must be remembered that you have now the full opportunity of 
disposing of it. The majority of the ruling party is large and un- 
questioned. The situation is within its control. It can have no 
reason but its own disinclination for not disposing of the Tariff 
bill as promptly and effectively as the House has done, and so re- 
deeming to the country the pledges made in the Chicago platform 
and repeated on every stump and in every newspaper of the 
party, thousands of times over. If, therefore, it should appear 
that this measure is indifferently treated, and that the Republican 
Senators do not give it a united and effective consideration, this 
must be explained by the simple fact that they prefer not to do so. 

So far as the country is concerned, it is to be remembered 
that the present session of Congress affords the one opportunity 
which can be depended on for dealing with the Tariff. At the 
short session of 1890-91 no measure of so great importance can be 
certainiy dealt with; want of time alone would endanger it; 
while the Congress to be chosen this year may have a Republican 
majority in the House, and may not. To neglect this subject now 
is to betray the cause of Protection. 

Nor do we mean to insist upon the passage of the bill exactly 
as it came from the House, or as it has been reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee. Unless many sincere and clear-headed Protec- 
tionists are altogether wrong, there are clauses in the bill that are 
altogether too indifferent to Protection principles. These details 
are for the Senate to adjust. The great duty is to deal promptly 
with the measure, and to make it such a one as this Congress was 
elected to framé. 





FIGURES THAT TEACH LESSONS. 

agin Republican citizens of Pennsylvania who value the fu- 

ture of their party will do well to give some study to the re- 
corded vote of the State in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. The figures 
of those years are full of valuable instruction for present exigen- 
cies. 

In 1881, upon the death of General Garfield and the succession 
of Mr. Arthur, the evidence appeared that the party was to fail of 
realizing the hopes which the election of General Garfield had in- 
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ical methods of Mr. Cameron, led to the independent candidacy 
of Mr. Wolfe for State Treasurer. The consequence was that Gen- 
eral Baily, the Republican candidate, had a plurality over his 
Democratic competitor of only 6,824 votes. Mr. Wolfe drew from 
the Democratic party some of his support, or there would have 
been seen in 188] what was realized in full measure the following 
year. 

In 1882 the discontent of the party rose into the well organ- 
ized and fully determined movement which put forward a com- 
plete Independent Republican State ticket,—one of the strongest, 
undoubtedly, that had ever been offered to the suffrages of the 
people of Pennsylvania. It drew over forty-three thousand votes, 
(for Mr. Stewart, 43,743), and there was a considerable number of 
Republicans who voted directly for Mr. Pattison, choosing that 
course in order to make the popular condemnation of the “‘ slated ” 
ticket more sure and more emphatic. The consequence was that 
General Beaver was defeated vy forty thousand plurality for Mr. 
Pattison, (40,002). 

In 1883 the lesson of the previous year was laid to heart. It 
was realized on all hands that juster and less dictatorial party 
methods were necessary. Throughout the State, Republicans felt 
that the future welfare of the party demanded a new departure. 
The nominations for Auditor-General and State Treasurer were 
therefore actually left to the State Convention. No “slate” was 
made by any Boss ; or, if made, it was not carried into effect. The 
convention was freely chosen, and its action was untrammeled and 
unpurchased. The nomivations of Mr. Niles and Mr. Livsey, 
that year, undoubtedly made a near approach to the manner of 
selection which it is desirable a party should follow. And the 
natural result appeared: the Republican unity and harmony be- 
ing restored, the Republican majority in the State rose nearly to 
its normal height. Mr. Niles, at the head of the ticket, had over 
seventeen thousand plurality (17,075) over his Democratic oppo- 
nent, and Mr. Livsey had somewhat more than this, (20,051). 

It appeared, then, that the evils of the party, caused by 
vicious methods, could be remedied by a return to fairer courses, 
and that the losses of 1881 and 1882, inexcusable in principle, 
were no more excusable as matters of policy. The experience of 
1883 showed that the dictatorial course of Mr. Cameron and the 
subserviency of the party “ machine” were absolutely and com- 
pletely responsible for the defeat of 1882. ‘ 

The following year, 1884, still further proved this state of 
facts. In that year the newly acquired freedom of the party was 
expressed in the State Convention, which chose freely a list of 
delegates-at-large favorable to Mr. Blaine’s nomination, express- 
ing thus, beyond a doubt, the preferences of a majority of the Re- 
publicans of the State. And the delegation from the State, when 
it organized at Chicago, elected as its Chairman Mr. Stewart, who 
had been the Independent candidate for Governor only nineteen 
months before. It resulted then, at the election, that the Repub- 
lican majority rose to figures which were without precedent (ex- 
cept in the abnormal year 1872) in the history of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Blaine swept the State by 81,019 majority, though in 1880 
General Garfield had less than half that. 

Thus it appeared that the courage and energy of the con- 
science Republicans of 1881 and ’82 did not injure the party ; on 
the contrary they helped it. In two years after the defeat of 
General Beaver, Mr. Blaine received the greatest Republican ma- 
jority ever cast in Pennsylvania in a straight party contest. Let 
us look at the figures of the three years: 


1882— Democratic plurality, (Pattison), 40,002. 

1883— Republican plurality, (Niles), 17,075. 

1884— Republican plurality, (Blaine), 81,019. 

Can it be pretended, in the face of these facts, that the Inde- 
pendent movement of 1882 had not a wholesome and helpful in- 
fluence on the party? Can it be maintained that, even as a pol- 
icy, honest and manly politics are not best? Aside from the prin- 
ciple which is now involved, and which makes an imperative de- 





mand upon every reflecting and self-respecting citizen, it is obvi- 
ous that the best course even for a party man is the independent 
and courageous course. 


WE have taken the pains to read a number of our Southern 

exchanges to get at the substance of their objections to the 
Lodge bill for national supervision of elections of Congressmen. 
What most of them have to say is merely an amplification of 
what Mr. Hemphill of South Carolina said in the House: ‘‘ We 
white men must either rule the South or leave it, and we don’t 
mean to leave.” This is a statement of their position which is 
easily understood as relating to State and local elections,—what- 
ever we may think of its justice or wisdom. But how is the State 
and local control held by the white minorities, endangered by fair 
elections for members of Congress? Supposing for the present 
argument that the country means to endure the present suppres- 
sion of the black vote in relation to the affairs of the localities 
in which it is now suppressed, does Mr. Hemphill seriously insist 
that the same harsh rule is to apply to the black citizen’s relation 
to the Nation ? 

The chief variation from this kind of talk is denunciation of 
the bill as a ‘‘ Force bill,” and the like. But where the element 
of force enters into the bill nobody explains. There is no re- 
course to the military power of tbe Nation. No new police is ap- 
pointed to control Congressional elections. All that is provided 
is that in certain cases national officials, chosen from both parties, 
shall act as witnesses of the various processes of registration, 
ballot-casting, and enumeration in those elections, with power to 
do justice where the State officials refuse to do it. They do not 
interfere with anything the State officials do. They only have 
power to insist that all that is done shall be in their presence and 
with their knowledge; and if.this is refused there is no valid 
election. And this is not for the South, alone; it. is for any dis- 
trict, anywhere, when the people ask for it. 

None of these papers take any cognizance of the fact that 
the obliteration of the Freedmen’s vote results in giving the white 
South a much heavier representation in Congress than it would 
be entitled to if the black men either were not there or were still 
slaves. The intolerable injustice of having a white man’s vote in 
the South count for twice as much as does a white man’s vote in 
the North, either in the choice of a President or that of Congress- 
men, is, so far as we see, never admitted by these Southern news- 
papers. They seem to accept this as a natural tribute to the 
superiority of the Southern white, or possibly as a reward for their 
acquiescence in the destruction ofslavery,—a kind of compensation 
for the loss of their human chattels. Yet a little of the statesman- 
like instinct would show them that this is a most dangerous feature 
of the political situation, as it is just out of such anomalies as this 
that violent collisions come. Gen. Sherman warned them more 
than a year ago that when once this resulted in a doubtful election 
of President or Congress, there would be trouble on the largest scale. 

A few of these papers adopt the plea that the falling-off in 
the Republican vote is due to the negro having “lost his interest 
in politics.” If that be true, the Lodge bill can have no effect 
whatever, as it makes no provision for re-awakening that interest. 
It does not even offer him any protection against the bulldozing 
and the social proscription which have been the means of damp- 
ening that interest. That probably is the reason why several 
leading Republicans in the South have expressed the opinion that 
the bill will not accomplish its object. But it is a measure so 
peaceable in its methods, so little exacting as regards the rights of 
the States, and so much short, in fact, of the powers granted to 
Congress for this purpose, that it is only just to give the Southern 
Freedman the chance it offers of asserting his political existence 
and preferences. If he do not avail himself of it, then one point 
in the political situation has been made clear for the benefit of 
both North and South. 
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Most Southern Republicans are hopeful of good results from 
the law. The exceptionally intelligent colored population of the 
District of Columbia are organizing to urge on the Senate the pas- 
sage of the bill. The Arkansas Republicans have just held their 
State Convention, two-thirds of the delegates being white men. 
They adopted a platform calling on the Senate to pass the bill. 
Perhaps their “interest in politics’ has been revived by the na- 
tional sympathy evoked by the murder of Mr. Clayton. So in 
other parts of the South there have been many indications that 
the bill is hailed as a sign of better days for the colored voter; 
and the vehement opposition shown for it by the party which has 
profited by vote-suppression tends to confirm this idea, 

In the North, apart from merely party feeling, there is some 
opposition from the class which always prefers quiet to justice. 
It might have been thought that experience of the policy, thirty 
years ago, of crying ‘“‘ Peace! peace!” and yet cherishing such 
political and social wrongs inevitably tended to war, would have 
discredited this policy. But there is not one of these good people 
who does not believe still that the War would have been averted 
if only his advice had been taken, whereas in fact it was their 
policy of not standing up and speaking out for justice which made 
the war not only possible but sure to result. We do not say that 
the situation is as critical now, but we cannot forget that Gen. 
Sherman is not the only one of our calm people who have fore- 
warned the country of the possibility of another collision of North 
with South. At any rate the experience of the past is enough to 
show that justice is the only safe policy, and that peace bought 
by sacrificing it is but a prelude to conflict. 





STANLEY'S NEW BOOK: 
HE future biographer of Henry M. Stanley will have in these 
two handsome and substantial volumes a genuine record of 
the middle period of the great explorer’s life such as is rarely af- 
forded by a writer’s own works. Books of travel or fiction or gen- 
eral literatuse seldom offer authentic data for a life, because so- 
phistications or the disguises natural to art intervene in their con- 
struction and render facts based upon them of doubtful record. 
But there is a direct candor and a nobility of purpose expressed 
by Stanley throughout his narrative of unparalleled adventure 
that picture the man in the reader’s mind insensibly but totally, 
while the story loses no atom of its absorbing interest through one’s 
impression of the author’s personality. Were this overshadowing 
presence of the author due to immodesty or vain glory, it would 
promptly defeat its own purpose and render the book dull as well as 
presumptuous. But, strangely enough,it is due rather to the guarded 
exclusion of himself from too forward an appearance among his of- 
ficers and attendants that the real character of Stanley,—his unas- 
suming simplicity mingled with the sterner qualifications of leader- 
ship,—is so completely revealed, that a story which owes its intenser 
interest to romantic achievement and almost dramatic climax, 
serves to bring forth with unusual distinctness the single figure of 

a hero who sought to screen himself from view. 

Stanley seems to have developed a peculiar fatalism during 
the latter stages of his career, which is illustrated in a number of 
episodes of his book, and dwelt upon by him in a way which 
makes its presence an unmistakable characteristic. He gives in 
his preface three examples of the intervention of Providence, and 
recites the manner of their foreshadowing in such express terms as 
to leave no doubt of his thorough conviction of a personal guid- 
ance. His somewhat grim nature, made hard and patient by 
sturdy battles with adversity and peril, and his almost patriarchal 
care for the beings under his conduct, fall in well with such a trait 
and render him a figure of picturesque aad lofty qualities such as 
is seldom met with in this rational era. Moreover, we learn that 
he read the Bible through three times during his journeys, and, in- 
sensibly adopting its venerable style, he now and then gives utter- 
ance to scripture-like sentences, which impart to the book a 
strange Hebraic tone. There is, too, a marked significance in the 
well-chosen words on the title-page, which are taken from the 
Koran: “I will not cease to go forward until I come to the place 
where the two seas meet, though I travel ninety years,” and in 
the twice quoted lines from Tennyson’s “‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington” : 

“ Not once or twice, in our fair island story, 
Has the path of duty been the way to glory.” 





(In DARKEST AFRICA; Or, THE QUEST, RESCUE, AND RETREAT OF EMIN. Gov- 
ERNOR OF EQUATORIA. By Henry M. Stanley. In two volumes. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 








These bits of testimony, while trifling in themselves, help to illus- 
trate more fully the half-puritanic, half-emotiongl elements of a 
rare and very singular nature. 

But, after all, the book was made as a record of the expedi- 
tion,—fitted out by private contributions in England amounting to 
over £11,000, and a subscription of £10,000 from the Egyptian 
government—for the Relief of Emin Pasha, who had, with his 

“gyptian followers, been cut off from retreat in Central Africa by 
the capture and death of General Gordon at Khartoum. Having 
enlisted in his service Messrs. Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, Bonny, 
Barttelot, Jameson, Troup, and Dr. Parke, Stanley set out for Zan- 
zibar in February, 1887, where he had, through his agents, already 
collected the caravan of native porters who were to carry the am- 
munition and other stores needed for barter on the journey, and for 
the relief of Emin. Stanley rehearses at some length the steps 
which led up to this point; telling of the correspondence which 
had been received from Emin imploring aid; the vacillations 
of the English government ; the sense of responsibility in England 
for Emin’s fate ; the jetters of the Khedive entrusted to the Expe- 
dition for the Governor of Equatoria, and giving him the option 
of returning with Stanley or remaining at his post, though no 
longer under the protection of the Egyptian government; and, 
finally, giving an interesting account of the details and equipment 
of the expedition. 

At Zanzibar, negotiations with Tippu Tib, an Arab slave 
raider, were made, by which, in consideration for transport to 
Stanley Falls and a salary from King Leopold for the future pro- 
tection of that post, he was to furnish Stanley with 600 additional 
carriers in mid-Africa. The Congo route had been adopted by the 
Emin Pasha Relief Committee in England at the request of the 
King of Belgium, who offered liberal means of river-transporta- 
tion, and this was greatly approved by Stanley. But it necessi- 
tated a sea journey for the whole expedition entirely around the 
southern end of Africa to its western side, whence, from the mouth 
of the Congo, the band started on its daring progress of over 2,000 
miles under the Equator, to the eastern coast. 

The trip up the navigable portion of the Congo was unevent- 
ful, and its features are already well known, but the formidable 
part of the course began at Yambuya, a native town near the con- 
fluence of the Congo and Aruwhimi rivers; for from thence on- 
ward stretched an untrodden forest, reaching illimitably through 
the heart of equatorial Africa, inhabited by strange peoples, and 
offering death to the explorer in a myriad ways, from the poison of 
reptiles to the even more fatal poison of the native’s arrow. Stan- 
ley faithfully landed Tippu Tib at Stanley Falls, further up the 
Congo, and then, building an entrenched fort at Yambuya, de- 
cided, owing to Tippu Tib’s tardiness in furnishing his contingent, 
to divide his expedition into two columns, the one to advance un- 
der himself, with Lieutenant Stairs, Colonel Nelson, Dr. Parke, 
and Mr. Jephson ; the other to await Tippu Tib at Yambuya, un- 
der Major Barttelot and Messrs. Jameson, Bonny, Troup, and Her- 
bert Ward, who had joined them on the Congo. 

The narrative of Stanley’s advance up the Aruwhimi and 
Ituri rivers is one succession of bold and hardy achievements, of 
surprising discoveries, and of painful fatalities and disappoint- 
ments overcome by an inflexible spirit and borne manfully by all 
who followed the intrepid leader. Pathways rendered impassable 
by poisoned skewers, which wounded the bare feet of the porters 
and penetrated even the boots of the officers; encounters with 
hosts of blacks whose arrows were instantly fatal ; desertion from 
the ranks and theft of stores and guns; scarcity of food or deaths 
from eating the unknown roots; treachery of Arab raiders, and 
fevers of malignant type,—these are a few of the evils of African 
traveling which abound in the Congo forest and render life there 
almost a hopeless struggle. But Stanley pushed onward, emerged 
from the forest into the open hills about the Albert Nyanza, and 
descended to its shores, fighting his way latterly through a densely 
populated country, where he was attacked by myriads of blacks on 
all sides. Scattering these, he made for the lake, and arrived only 
to find disappointment and vexation. Emin had not responded to 
his advance letters, though Stanley had valiantly kept his promise 
to arrive on December 15th, 1887. No means of communication by 
water were to be had, and the whole party was forced to ascend th« 
steep sides of the lake, refight its battles, reénter the dreaded forest, 
and establish Fort Bodo, over a hundred miles within its borders. 
From this point Lieutenant Stairs was sent back a hundred and fifty 
miles for the sections of the steel boat Advance, with which the band 
set out anew forthe lake. This time Emin was overtaken, and the 
object of the journey was thus in part accomplished. But Stanley 
had become anxious to learn news of the rear column, and hurry- 
ing back to Fort Bodo, he started thence on a journey of over six 
hundred miles to Yambuya in search of it, exhibiting new prodi- 
gies of endurance and encountering new and terrible adventures. 
He found the remnant of the column only ninety miles above its 
starting point, in charge of its sole remaining officer, Mr. Bonny. 
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Of the rest, Major Barttelot had been deluded by Tippu Tib and fin- 
ally murdered by one of his band, Mr. Jameson had traveled down 
the Congo in search of aid, and had died there. Mr. Troup had 
gone home incapacitated, and Mr. Ward had, through some unex- 
plained cause, been detained many miles below Yambuya by the 
orders of the Major. Stanley’s energy never was more effectively 
exerted than in the thorough reorganization of this demoralized 
fragment of his party and the successful conduct of it, with small- 
pox in the ranks and numbers daily reduced by death through 
starvation and ambush, to Fort Bodo, whither arriving, he started 
out immediately with the entire caravan for the lake, joined Emin, 
and finally marched to Zanzibar, which he had left eighteen 
months before, having covered in all six thousand miles, relieved 
Emin and his people, and added many stores to the knowledge of 
science. 

Of Emin, Stanley has naturally much to say. That the Pasha 
was not the six-footer for whom military clothes of that cut had 
been made in Cairo, seems to puzzle and amuse the explorer, and 
that he neglected his people to hunt for plants and insects and to 
boil the heads of slain blacks in the interest of anthropology gives 
him a sensation akin to contempt. What particularly irritated him, 
however, was the Governor’s rather limited regard for the solemnity 
of a promise. ‘his is a fault of unpardonable blackness with Stan- 
ley, and it is due to him to say that his marvelous achievements 
owe their accomplishment in great measure to an unswerving rec- 
titude in this respect and in many others that are often wrongfully 
considered too trifling to be very hurtful. The Pasha was a smail 
German who wore glasses; was not an organizer; was over-indul- 
gent to his soldiers, and too much occupied with science to notice the 
intrigue which finally deposed him and endangered his life; and 
was a little vain of the rank he had attained,—did not particularly 
want to be rescued, in short: and this Stanley seems to resent in a 
very equivocal estimate, expressed in unimpeachable terms, of his 
character. Stanley, with his somewhat narrow spiritual notions and 
intolerance of anything not heartily robust and eternally active and 
vigilant, was unfitted to understand the German Emin, né Schnitz- 
ler, and he rather frankly confesses the reverse of admiration for 
him. But Emin‘won the enthusiastic regard of Jephson, one of 
Stanley’s best officers, who was imprisoned with him at Dufflé, and 
the love of his humbler subjects ; and he probably possesses traits 
which even Stanley’s penetrating eye for character failed to dis- 
cover : those better traits ofa lenient and vacillating disposition 
with which Stanley was totally out of sympathy and could not 
therefore perceive. 

Philologically, geographically, and from the point of view of 
the student of the human race, the expedition was rich in results. 
Asa spur to business enterprise it will help to induce capital to 
plant a railroad in the heart of Africa which would be, doubt- 
less, profitable, and certainly of great moral benefit in subduing 
the slave trade. Stanley offers as a cure for this pernicious trade 
the exclusion of gunpowder from the country, and the suggestion 
is assuredly a wise one, but apparently difficult of accomplish- 
ment. He also gives some valuable hints about the native foods fit 
for export, such as banana and plantain flour; and goes into quite 
an exhaustive account of the pygmies which he encountered in the 
forest, outstripping Mr. Du Chaillu, who was their earlier discov- 
erer, as Vespucci did Columbus. The mountain Ruwenzori, a 
snow-capped peak between Albert and Albert Edward Nyanza, is 
also fully described for the first time, its altitude taken, its flora 
recorded, and its identification with the traditional Mountains of 
the Moon essayed. 

Stanley’s style as a writer of English is somewhat mixed and 
careless, showing evidences good and bad of his journalistic train- 
ing, but his sincerity shines through what is false in tone or sensa- 
tional in purport, and renders the book one of unflagging interest, 
save perhaps in the middle portions of the second volume, where 
much trite information upon ancient Africa and other allied sub- 
jects has been introduced, delaying the narrative and vexing the 
reader, who wishes to hurry on to the climax, and consult scientific 
interests ata more leisurely pace. Taken all in all, however, it is 
safe to say that no book of adventure has ever been written with 
a greater candor, or of more stirring episodes and daring bravery 
than this record of a leader of civilization who bore its saving light 
literally into darkest Africa. 

The volumes are accompanied by very complete maps, and 
are admirably and copiously illustrated. 

H. 8. i. 





This month will witness a great gathering of the Eastern 
book men in Chicago. The Palmer House will be the headquar- 
ters for representatives from many of the leading publishing houses 
in the East. This will afford dealers in the West an opportunity 
to transact business as well as at the houses themselves, at a con- 
siderable saving of traveling expenses and time. 





CHOPIN.' 


NOTABLE absence of exact details has, until recently, char- 
acterized any account of Chopin’s life. “It is well known,” 
his biographers had a fashion of saying, “ what influences were at 
this time moulding the career of the artist.’’ The truth was that 
however intimately his contemporaries may have been acquainted 
with Chopin’s private history, the present generation possessed 
little more than the legend of a composer whose works have given 
a distinctive impulse to piano-forte music, and which, unmatched 
as they are in a way for beauty and delicacy, are besides infiltrated 
with a subtle personal quality which seems to suggest that the in- 
spirations of each came from the artist’s own experiences and im- 
pressions. 

Liszt gave the world a charming rhapsody on Chopin; but 
Liszt’s literary work, like his musical composition, lacks a clear 
and dominating idea. He goes gracefully round his subject and 
throws every sort of pretty light upon it, but never pierces the 
heart of the mystery. To save himself trouble he cleverly asserted 
that Chopin had a rooted aversion to letter-writing and never 
even answered a note. The fact is that Chopin, although he 
avoided trivial correspondence, was in the habit of pouring out 
his innermost feelings with eloquence and pathos in long epistles 
to his family and intimate friends. Many of these letters were 
unfortunately destroyed at the time of the insurrection in Warsaw, 
but enough remain to show the real Chopin. George Sand is an- 
other author who had thrown half-lights, often misleading, upon 
Chopin, whom she petted, nursed, and finally tired of, then felt 
anxious to justify her own “ maternal feeling ” for the musician and 
make apparent her own magnanimity and entire consistency. It 
was reserved for M. Karasowski, one of Chopin’s own country- 
men, to collect his letters and to recount the incidents of this 
musician’s childhood and youth. The present author has largel 
availed himself of this material, as well as of all existing material. 
He has gone to work to try to reconstruct the almost vanished 
image of the Chopin known to his contemporaries. He has 
gleaned every fact, every description, every newspaper chronicle 
and criticism which could throw light on the subject. Whatever 
faults of diffuseness the book shows, it is a wholly sincere and 
sympathetic biography, and permits the reader to conceive a sur- 
prisingly clear idea of Chopin the man, the composer, and the 
virtuoso. 

It has been said that provincialism always gives the keynote 
for genius to play upon; and Chopin, born a Pole, remained in 
each idiosyncrasy Polish to the last. His father was a successful 
school-teacher in Warsaw; and although Frederick’s musical tal- 
ents decided his career from his earliest childhood, he was care- 
fully educated by this wise and tender parent. He was a naive, 
modest child, taking to the piano by instinct, and unconscious of 
the admiration his precocious talent excited. ‘‘ Everybody was so 
pleased with my collar,” he said to his mother in explanation of 
the applause enthusiastically yielded to him when he played in 
public at the age of six. He made two or three flights from the 
parent nest while in his teens, and gave concerts in Berlin and 
Vienna. In 1831, being now twenty-one years of age, he reluc- 
tantly set out for Paris, and saw Poland no more. A silver goblet, 
filled with Polish earth, was presented to him on his departure, 
Eighteen years later, as he was being lowered “ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” this soil of his dear native land was sprinkled on 
his coffin. 

The Paris of 1831 was a Paris of immense artistic activity. In 
music, as in all the other arts, a lively and versatile coterie of 
composers and virtuosos were in command of the situation. 
Chopin was a trifle daunted, but did not lose what he terms his 
“bold but noble resolve to create a new art era.” A new art era 
he did create, which even now has lost little of its original im- 
pulse ; but his reception at Paris was at first far from reassuring. 
He gave a concert which was financially a failure. It served, 
however, to awaken the musical fraternity to a conviction that 
here was ‘something new; distinctive : a composer inspired by an 
abundance of absolutely original ideas. He had already been 
welcomed as a dawning star of the first magnitude by Schumann 
in Germany, who had said “ Hats off, gentlemen. A genius!” 
Mendelssohn was now in Paris, and heard the rising artist for the 
first time. “One does not know whether Chopin is right or 
wrong,” he said, but he applauded vociferously. Schumann had 
been indelibly impressed, and the influence of Chopin was to give 
a bias to his whole future work, and also to the technique of Clara 
Wick, who became his wife, and who became a charming inter- 
preter of Chopin’s music. But of all contemporaries Liszt was 
probably under the greatest obligations to Chopin. As we have 
said, Liszt, while possessing marvelous powers of assimilation and 
imitation, lacked the shaping impulse which belongs only to im- 
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aginative genius. At this period, flattered by an ever-indulgent 
public, he was indulging in extravagant tricks of technical dis- 
play to gain applause; and it was hearing this new artist and com- 
poser that, as Schumann said, ‘‘ brought him to his senses.” 

It was in Baron Rothschild’s drawing-room, where Chopin was 
invited to play before some of the most exclusive people in Paris, 
that he scored his first triumph and assured his future. Hence- 
forth this elegant slim young man of middle height, with a deli- 
cately featured and speaking face, always immaculately dressed, 
was a courted guest in the houses of the highest nobility. The 
most distinguished people besought him to teach their children at 
the highest — his concerts were made the fashion, and pub- 
lishers asked for his compositions and paid well for them. One 
characteristic trait in Chopin’s artistic career is his mental pre- 
cocity. Other masters have their “ periods,” do not find instant 
and adequate expression of their powers. In Chopin there was at 
no date any of the timid groping, the awkward stumbling, of the 
tyro. As if by instinct he seized at once on the forms which he was 
to fill with such intensity of life and feeling : the nocturne, the waltz, 
the prelude, the impromptu, above all the inexpressibly passionate 
rhythms of this native dance music. And although the final 
touches may have been given to these famous compositions at the 
later period, whep he had reached the acme of his fame and power, 
the germ of each is almost surely to be found in his early work, 
accomplished before he left Warsaw. 

Although we have said that Chopin’s concerts became the 
fashion, he appeared in public reluctantly and rarely. ‘I am 
not suited for concert-giving,” he said, ‘‘ the public frighten me.” 
Liszt explains this timidity by remarking: ‘‘ Chopin was perfectly 
aware of his own superiority: perhaps it did not give sufficient 
echo and reverberation to assure him that he was entirely appre- 
ciated.”” Compared with the noisy éclat of Liszt’s and Thalberg’s 
musical careers, Chopin’s indeed seems quiet and noiseless, The 
mass of concert-goers no doubt were better suited by the two more 
brilliant artists. Chopin’s touch was, for many, too delicate, too 
erial; he aimed at quality rather than quantity of tone. The 
full effect of his art reached only congenial auditors, but these it 
impressed with its originality,—a touch of unexpectedness and 
wildness. His improvisations enchanted, when he seemed to be 
singing out his thoughts in a charming, dreamy way. ‘Then, 
again, when full inspiration laid hold of him, his playing took a 
distinctive character and transported his hearers into an eerie 
world where they had new senses and perceptions, felt new pulsa- 
tions, saw one knows not what fresh and nameless colors, and 
heard what inspired at once delight and despair. We all know 
Chopin’s music and love it; but it is probable that Chopin and 
Chopin alone could truly render it and make it beseech, implore, 
lament, with the intensity of his own “ world-pain.”’ 

The constitutional defects of the man,—want of energy and 
decision,—imposed the limitations also of his genius. Swayed by 
strong emotions, he nowhere, like Beethoven and the loftiest mas- 
ters, turns to nature for deliverance. The serene beauty of nature, 
the rapturous calm of rest before something greater and more per- 
manent, have no place in Chopin’s scheme of art. He loved the 
beauties and refinements of the most highly civilized life ; he felt 
the charm of elegant and well-dressed women, liked great houses 
sumptuously furnished, surrounded by terraces, elaborate gardens, 
walks under rose-flowered oleanders through which one looks up 
into the pale blue sky ; he tried to gain refreshment of soul from 
the stimulus such scenes give, then after an interval of sweet, 
sighing rest was disenchanted, and the sweet trouble he poured out 
in his music began anew. ‘“ Put a nosegay of violets in the salon 
that there may be a nice fragrance ; and I shall like to have a little 
poetry in my bedroom where I shall lie for a long time,” he writes 
from England when he is coming back to Paris to die. 

His intimacy with George Sand lasted twelve years. He owed 
great happiness to her, finding in her society and at her house full 
satisfaction of his tastes and his social requirements. A mere list 
of the intimate visitors at Nahant shows what a gallery of celebri- 
ties he moved among. Delacroix was there, painting and idling by 
turns; Pauline Garcia practicing her new roles, Liszt and Chopin 
composing and playing, George Sand writing romances. They 
worked apart, met at six o’clock for dinner, and sat together until 
past midnight talking and listening to music. Chopin kept in the 
shadow even in the most intimate coteries, but was usually willing 
to play, although if he felt dispirited, could not be induced to touch 
a chord. Liszt, on the other hand, was always ready. In fact at 
every point of his long and brilliant career, Liszt, with his imperi- 
ous energy, his intense and vivid personality, his strong grasp upon 
every advantage which life could offer, was in striking contrast to 
the other, who never quite dominated his world. Chopin had but 
to appear in order to charm, but he liked best to float free in air ; 
he hated the penalties of popularity more than he enjoyed its ad- 
vantages. So long as he had strength to teach, he made an ample 
income. His compositions also were well paid for. But he was a 











man of exotic and expensive tastes, and spent money freely. As 
he grew weaker and could no longer receive pupils, his means 
would have been sadly straitened except for generous friends, 
who took all care from his last days. K. 


POETRY IN THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


N the Ladies’ Home Journal for June, Mr. Wolstan Dixey con- 
cludes what is for the most part rather a commonplace arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Poets and Editors,” with the following bit of truth: 

“The poet must be something more than a word-monger. True, 
he needs literary facility, taste, imagination, passion ; but more 
than these,—he must have universal sympathies. He must be a 
man of the world in the widest sense ; his heart must spring and 
quicken with the same motives that underlie all the multifarious 
activities of men and women; he must know them with the in- 
timate knowledge that is denied to mere observation, and comes 
only of experience and sympathy. He raoust feel their hope and 
pain, their love and ecstasy and despair, their sin and their re- 
pentance,—because he too has hoped and despaired, has loved, has 
sinned, and has repented. This means that the poet must pay a 
cruel price for his distinction ; yet if by sorrow or disappointment, 
or sin, he has been subdued or overwhelmed, he lacks the true 
poet’s crowning attribute,—joyousness,—for it is his business in 
this world to bring glad tidings: walking in darkness, he has seen 
a great light ; sore wounded and perplexed, he has found healing 
and has heard an answer to the problems that vex humanity. It 
is not only with the gay that he is called upon to rejoice, but to those 
who sit in tears he comes with smiling face, bringing a gift and a 
talisman with which each soul may invoke a blessing.” 

Surely this is clear insight and lucid expression. 

But we are forgetting the purpose of this article. We have 
heard ‘ What a Poet Must Be;” let us now see if his works be 
worthy of him. In the Atlantic Monthly we turn first to Wendell 
P. Stafford’s noble tribute to the memory of Wendell Phillips. 


“Short stemmed and curt 
His wreath should be, and braided by strong hands, 
Hindered with sword-hilt, while the braider stands 
With loin upgirt,” 


sings the poet,—for joyous or not, none but a poet could have 
written this fine piece of work,—and further on concludes as 
follows: 
“Struck by death’s dart, 
(In all the strain of conflict unconfessed, ) 
He carried through the years that wounded breast, 
That poignant heart. 


“ Last from the fight, 
So moves the lion, with unhasting stride, 
Dragging the slant spear, broken in his side— 
And gains the height!” 


James Russell Lowell’s sonnet ‘In a Volume of Sir Thomas 
Browne ” is a somewhat dry composition, though its sestet almost 
redeems it: 
“ Strange spoil from this weird garden Memory brings; 

Here, hard by Flower de Luce, the night-blast sows 

Moonstruck Thessalian herbs; o’erhead (who knows?) 

Or from beneath, a sough of missioned wings ; 

The soil enriched with mould of Coptic kings, 

Bears, intertwining, substances and shows, 

And in the midst about their mystic rose 

The muses dance, while rapt Apollo sings. 

All potent Phantasy, the spell is thine ; 

Thou lay’st thy careless finger on a word, 

And there forever shall thine effluence shine, 

The witchery of thy rhythmic pulse be heard ; 

Yea, where thy foot hath left its pressure fine, 

Though but in passing, haunts the Attic bird.” 

We are strongly tempted to quote from William Cranston 
Lawton’s article in prose and verse entitled “Odysseus and Nau- 
sicaa,”’ but must be content with calling the reader’s attention to 
the many excellent English hexameters into which portions of the 
Odyssey have been translated. Dr. Holmes’s metrical “tag” is 
so inferior to his lines of last month that we hardly think it worth 
while to reprint them. 

Harper’s Magazine has an unusually good budget of poems 
this month, even those in the Drawer sharing in the general excel- 
lence. First and foremost is the beautifully illustrated poem by 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, “ Thalia.” It is in his earlier and lighter vein, 
and is a distinctly characteristic piece of work. ‘“ A middle-aged, 
lyrical poet is supposed to be taking final leave of the Muse of 
Comedy,” and what follow are portions of his parting address : 


“T leave you; my soul is wrung; 
I pause, look back from the portal— 
Ah, I no more am young, 
And you, child, you are immortal. 
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“Mine is the glacier’s way, 
Yours is the blossom’s weather— 
When were December and May 
Known to be happy together ? 


“When, at last, I am cold— 
Years hence, if the gods so will it— 
Say, ‘ He was true as gold,’ 
And wear a rose in your fillet! 


‘Others, tender as I, 
Will come and sue for caresses, 
Woo you, win you, and die— 
Mind you, a rose in your tresses 

William Sharp’s “Sycamores in Bloom ” is a surprising exam- 
ple of delicate poetic fancy expressed in very inferior verse. The 
repetitions are unskillfully managed, and there are very evident 
metrical flaws. 

A much better bit of art, in our opinion, is the following qua- 
train by Matthew Richey Knight : 

PRAISE, 
“The praise that spurs thee on, 
And higher lifts thy quest, 
Heaven send thee! Better none 
Than in it thou shouldst rest.” 

George Edgar Montgomery’s “A Dead Soldier” has a fine 
sonorous ring, and shows careful, earnest workmanship. The 
verses in the “ Drawer” are “ The Motto,” by S. D. S., Jr.; “A 
Preference,” by J. K. Bangs, and ‘‘ My Salad Days,” a clever bit 
by an anonymous author. 

Of the verses in the July Scribner’s, Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“The House of Tembinoka” will doubtless be most talked of. 
One can hardly call it a poem, and it is such an odd thing to hear 
of the South Sea monarch’s “ bosky ringlets.” We don’t think 
the readers of THE AMERICAN will need any help in forming 
opinions as to the value of Mr. Stevenson’s latest metrical pro- 
duction. 

A. Lampman’s sonnet “To the Cricket,” were it not for two 
hitches in its metre and a falling-off in strength toward the close, 
would be a much more pleasing and satisfactory poem than it is. 
Perhaps we are growing too critical in considering this poet’s 
work ; he has accustomed his admirers to such a high standard of 
excellence that it is becoming dangerous for him to publish any 
but his very best work. Are we not right, however, in objecting 
to the flow of the third line, which follows ?— 

“Didst thou not tease and fret me to and fro, 
Sweet spirit of this summer-circled field, 
With that quiet voice of thine, that would not yield 
Its meaning, though I mused and sought it so?” 

“Tn Glad Weather,” by Charles B. Going—a name we do not 
remember having met with before—is very pretty and tender, and 
had we space to do so, we would gladly reprint some of its musical 
lines. 

It has been our custom to leave the poems in the Century to 
almost the last because of the great quantity which it usually con- 
tains. This month’s number, however, does not contain more 
than some of the other magazines, nor are they of especial merit, 
if we except Richard Henry Stoddard’s fine sonnet, ‘“ At a Dinner 
of Artists”: 

“Sitting beside you in these halls to-night, 
Begirt with kindly faces known so long, 

My heart is heavy though my words are light, 
So strangely sad and sweet are art and song. 
Twin sisters, they, at once both bright and dark, 

Clinging to coming hours and days gone by 
When hope was jubilant as a morning lark, 
And memory silent as the evening sky. 

Where are the dear companions, yours and mine, 
Whom for one little hour these walls restore, 
Courteous and gracious, of a noble line, 

And happy times that will return no more? 
Farewell and hail! We come, and we depart: 
I, with my song (ah me!); you, with your art.” 

Alice Wellington Rollins’s domestic verses, ‘‘In the Night 
Watches,” are sweet and tender; Clinton Scollard’s ‘The 
Muezzin ” is smooth and musical, but inferior to much that this 
hard-working young poet has written; and Helen Thayer Hutche- 
son’s ‘Buried Thought” has quite the old-time flavor, though a 
‘“‘ hearse ”’ is usually ‘“‘ funereal,” if we do not mistake. In “ Bric-a- 
brac” the better of the two verse contributions is Nathan Haskell 
Dole’s ‘‘ Amateur Photography.” 

Of the poems in the July Lippincott’s, the most striking is 
Elizabeth Stoddard’s “A Unit,’”’—a really remarkable poem by a 
remarkable woman. It consists of forty or more lines of strong 
blank verse, Poland and Russia furnishing the background for 
some powerful word painting. It should be read as a whole, and 
we shall not quote from it for fear of spoiling the impression it 


” 





may produce on some of those who have still to read it. ‘‘ Echoes” 
is a rather poor quatrain by Curtis Hall. “‘ Wait But a Day,” by 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, is considerably better, metrically and 
poetically, than anything we have seen by this writer for some 
time. The poem has one or two slight technical flaws, but they 
are of little moment. We have purposely refrained from quoting 
from the last mentioned verses in prder to leave room for an ex- 
tract from “ Venice,’—‘ a poem by an American artist-author, 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin.” 


“ There are cities high over Orion 

That jasper and sardonyx be, 

Whose streets it were sweetness to lie on, 
Whose walls it were bliss but to see ; 

Many sumptuous cities fair Dian 
Beholds over mountains and lea, 

But the Bride, ‘neath the wings of her Lion— 
Where is one such as she? 


Should the glory grow dim of her Titians, 
Her gondolas drift ’neath the moon ; 

Should her marbles, mosaics, Venetians, 
Evanish, and pass as a swoon ; 

Should her forehead, the fairest of visions, 
Sink under the silent lagoon, 

And the sea, tombing all her traditions, 
Leave a waste for the loon ; 


Should she melt from the earth, evanescent, 
Or pass as a name from a scroll,— 

Yet her wraith would arise, juvenescent 
Aglow with a grand aureole; 

Still her glamour, for centuries crescent, 
Supreme o’er the spirit would roll, 

And her name, as a star iridescent, 
Light the sky of the soul!” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


tee good work accomplished by the Law and Order Society 

(especially in connection with the enforcement of the Brooks 
Liquor License Law) can hardly be appreciated by those who have 
not studied the remarkable statistics preserved by the Society and 
presented in its Reports. From the ninth Annual Report we learn 
that the licensed saloons (wholesale and retail) in operation were : 


In 1887, , : . - = . ‘ ° - 5,773 
In 1888, ; ° . : . . . - 1,746 
In 1889, ° ° . ° ° ‘ . ° - 41,739 
In 1890, : ‘ : : ‘ : . 2,092 
The commitments to the County prison were: 
In 1887-8, ° ° ° : ‘ ° ° + 27,867 
In 1888-9, . . ° ‘ . >. ° - 18,218 
In 1889-90, 19,159 


This shows a decrease in 1888-9 from 1887-8 of 9,649, and an in- 
crease in 1889-90 over, 1888-9 of 941. This slight increase in 1889- 
90 is attributable to the increase in the number of wholesale licenses 
granted last year, and is a most favorable showing in view of the 
conditions which the Society had to meet. The arrests and com- 
mitments on Sundays for intoxication, as per the Monday morning 
police reports, are as follows : 

From June 1, 1886, to June 1, 1887, 2 - F 2,101 

From June 1, 1887, to June 1, 1888, " ; ‘ 1,263 

From June 1, 1888, to June 1, 1889, r . ‘3 381 

From June 1, 1889, to June 1, 1890, ; ‘ ‘ 621 
Here again the increase in the last named period is due to the in- 
crease of wholesales licenses. ; 

The practical man, whose habit it is to judge a tree by its 
fruits, must see in these figures an unanswerable argument for the 
Brooks Law, and it is not easy to follow the logic of those uncom- 
promising prohibitionists who, in their opposition to all license, 
would rather see a return to free rum than any system which 
tends towards what they regard as a compromise with the saloon 
power. Taking human nature as we find it, we can hardly do 
better than to effect the best practicable adjustment to our condi- 
tions “ ss 2 

THE Report of the Provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
makes interesting reading to the friends of that great and growin 
institution. Ten acres of additional ground have been centeal 
extending from the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at South 
street station, to Thirty-fourth street, and including an area of 
the utmost importance as permitting extensions which the near 
future promises to render necessary. This land brings the holdin 
of the University to 40.4 acres. For the Library building, mo 
scriptions amounting to $220,000 have been obtained, of which 
$180,000 are for construction, and $40,000 for additions to the 
endowment fund. The storage capacity of the building is for 
350,000 volumes, but additional room may be obtained without 
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material alterations. The Provost emphasizes the fact that the 
library is a free public library of reference, open to the entire com- 
munity. 

* * * 

THERE has been some good International Cricket- at Wissa- 
hickon this week, and the character of the spectators in attend- 
ance,—especially in the large number of ladies,—is a gratifying 
proof that the game in this country has not degenerated into a 
mere business. Perhaps the finest exhibition was on Monday, 
when Patterson made his remarkable stand for a total of 126, and 
Ferrie, on behalf of the visitors, did some of the most perfect bowl- 
ing seen here in a long while. But the work on Tuesday, when 
the Canadians were compelled to “ follow on,” and their men went 
down so rapidly before Brown’s balls, was almost equally excel- 
lent. 

The victory of the home team by an inning and 31 runs was 
well won. The crease and wicket remained in good condition 
during both days. 

* * * 

IT is, to say the least, discouraging to find that the old prob- 
lem of the Junius letters, which we had supposed comfortably 
settled, is about to be reopened. Just as everybody had agreed 
upon Sir Philip Francis as the author, and had turned with a sigh 
of relief to other and more immediate matters, out steps Mr. Rae 
with his theories and his proofs, and proceeds to show that, who- 
ever was the author of Junius, Sir Philip Francis certainly was 
not. If we may accept the statements contained in recent corre- 
spondence in the Atheneum, the Franciscan theory is quite ef- 
fectually demolished, and we are once more thrown back upon 
Grattan’s argument that Burke was Junius, or upon the no less 
positive assertion of Adam Smith, that Hamilton was the man. 
As an alternative we have Horace Walpole, Cornwall, and Colo- 
nel Barré, not to speak of about thirty others whose names have, 
at one time or another, been associated with the famous letters. 
The question is a curious and interesting one, but the literature 
of the subject has become so voluminous, that all parties would 
probably welcome a final settlement. 

* * * 


WHEN everything else palls upon the sated literary palate, 
burlesque is served up, like an olive, to cleanse the tongue and 
prepare the way for more artistic dishes; and it is generally 
relished, no matter how uppromising the subject or how strained 
the satire. Indeed the law of contrast supplies the axiom that 
the loftier the subject and the greater the strain, the more effec- 
tive will be the result. Fully realizing the truth of these state- 
ments, it is nevertheless difficult to understand why Mr. F.C. 
Burnand should have selected Mr. Stanley’s ‘In Darkest Africa” 
as the fitting subject for the burlesque which has appeared in 
London. Stanley’s record would seem to be too pathetic for 
ridicule, and not Quixotic enough for exaggeration ; and without 
ridicule and exaggeration, burlesque is salt without savor. 

* * * 


As Independence Hall is the most precious historical building 
in America, so the museum therein, founded by Col. Etting, 
may, under proper management, grow into a historical collection 
of which every citizen can feel justly proud. If this is to be the 
case, however, the building and its contents must be removed 
from the control of political officials; all experience proves that 
officialism is dead to patriotic and unselfish effort, and no disinter- 
ested person is likely to dispute the wisdom of Col. Etting’s de- 
sire, as expressed in his will, that the Independence Hall collec- 
tions may be placed under the control and care of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and that a visiting committee, appointed 
by that institution in conjunction with the American Philosophical 
Society, shall make monthly inspections and reports concerning the 
condition of the same. 

* * * 

THERE have been persistent reports in London concerning 
the condition of Walt Whitman, the latest statement being to the 
effect that he was dying and that Dr. Bucke was in attendance. 
The Athenzxum of July 5 has this to say on the subject : 

‘“ We are glad to be able to contradict and explain this sinis- 
ter statement. Dr. Bucke, who is an intimate friend and biog- 
rapher of Walt Whitman, was in fact in Camden, taking part in 
the celebration of the poet’s seventy-first birth-day.” 





Since the announcement, some two years ago, of his discovery of an elixir 
which could increase and renew muscular power and intellectual capacity, 
Dr. Brown-Sequard has continued to make new experiments. He has re- 
cently communicated to the Biological Society at Paris some of the results 
obtained by his method. A patient who had suffered for three years with 
chronic intermittent fever was cured by a single injection ; others afflicted 
with locomotor ataxia, neuralgias, paralysis, rheumatisms, insomnia, heart 
troubles, and even leprosy, have been, if not entirely cured, greatly. bene- 
fited by the use of the elixir. 





REVIEWS. 
SOME RECENT CHAUCER BOOKS. 


THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHTES TALE, THE NONNE PREESTES 
TALE. FROM THE CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by Rev. Rich- 
ard Morris, LL. D. New Edition, with Collations, etc. By the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. Oxford, 1889. 

THE LEGEND OF GooD WoMEN. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
Litt. D. Oxford, 1889. 

THE MINOR Poems. (Same editor.) Oxford, 1888. 

_ literary activity of sucb men as Professor Skeat is a sign 

of the times. Called to professorships the actual teaching of 
which requires but a few hours a week, they are really elected in or- 
der that they may devote themseives to pure scholarship. The lec- 
tures they deliver are only a pretext that the universities seize upon 
for paying them handsome salaries, and for thus making a large, 
generous leisure possible for them. We hear a great deal in our 
time about the endowment of research,—not a few foreign univer- 

— have discovered the feasibility of endowing the scholarly 

ife. 

And the results have been most gratifying. To confine our- 
selves to Prof. Skeat and the English language, twenty years ago 
or more a vast field of Old English (using this term to mean all 
English older than Shakespeare) lay fallow, awaiting the cultivat- 
ing touch of the scholar. Manuscripts—and not a few of them— 
stood all but useless on the shelves of the great libraries, for want 
of that magic intermeddling which evolves from a literary chaos a 
text. _ Iilustrative matter, stored away in a multitude of but little 
known literary monuments, as well as in many works of refer- 
ence, was ready for the rummaging hand that knew how to find 
it. Notes, explanatory and critical, were to be written. Glossa- 
ries were to be compiled, not by mere “index makers,” but by 
scholars familiar with every variety of form to be met in the 
authors edited. Among others, Prof. Skeat began work in 
thisfield. If we remember correctly, his “ Piers Plowman,” 
edited for the Early English Text Society, was his first work. 
Then followed (but possibly not in the order named), two volumes 
of ‘Selections from the Canterbury Tales,” an “ Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language,” a new edition of Langland’s 
great work (entirely different from his contribution to the E. E. 
T. Society’s series), a “‘ Concise Etymological Dictionary of Eng- 
lish,” the first volume of his “ Principles of English Etymology ” 
(the second is in type), and a superb edition of the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels.” To these Dr. Skeat has lately added the three 
books chosen for notice in this review, as well as a critical edition 
of ‘‘ The Tale of Gamelyn,” a story interpolated in the Canterbury 
Tales, and long supposed to be Chaucer’s. 

The superior excellence of Dr. Skeat’s editions of Chaucer— 
and we rejoice to hear that he contemplates a new edition of the 
Canterbury Tales as a whole—is their providing a text that we 
have little hesitation in saying bids fair to become the textum re- 
ceptum of Chaucer. Mr. Furnival’s monumental “ Six-Text” 
Chaucer presented most of the material needed for the making of 
a critical text, and in Germany such results as Zupitza’s edition 
of the Prologue followed. But as late as 1880, perhaps, no consid- 
erable portion of the poetry of Chaucer had been published in 
editions of real value, and Prof. Child was right in saying, some 
years ago, that the most pressing need of Chaucer students, a 
Concordance to the poems, remained unfilled chiefly because no 
received text existed. Prof. Skeat has already done much to 
put a critical text into our hands, and his forthcoming complete 
edilion of the “ Tales” will finish the work. A concordance—better 
still a lexicon—to large parts of Chaucer is now possible, and is 
“on the stocks” in our own city. When Prof. Skeat has finished 
editing, the lexicon can readily be completed, and will have no 
excuse for long delaying its appearance. 

To speak in detail of the volumes here reviewed, the new edi- 
tion of the “‘ Prologue,” etc.,fully illustrates what we have been say- 
ing. In 1872, when Dr. Morris first issued the work, the best text 
available was that of the MS. Harleian 7334 (in the British Mu- 
seum). For'this Prof. Skeat substitutes (in the main) the Elles- 
mere MS., now known to be far more accurate than the Harleian, 
and he both modifies the spelling in some few particulars, “ in or- 
der to render the text more exactly phonetic,” and at the same 
times gives ‘‘all the variations from the Ellesmere MS. that are of 
any importance in the form of foot notes at the bottom of every 
page.” This collation includes all six MSS. of Mr. Furnival’s 
“* Six-Text Chaucer ;” so that the reader is kept informed not only 
of all cases in which the Ellesmere MS. is not followed, but also 
of the state of all seven MSS. used in the collation. The number- 
ing of the lines according to the “‘ Six-Text” edition is inserted, 
with the Group-letters used by Mr. Furnival, and in this way 
unmistakable references to the standard edition are fully secured. 
Dr. Skeat’s new notes, too, lend great additional value to the edi- 
tion, not only throwing light on some hitherto dark places, but cor- 
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recting some ancient,traditional errors that seemed well nigh invin- 
cible. For instance, Prof. Skeat questions Chaucer’s purpose to 
sneer at the Lady Prioress’s French. He believes the poet simply 
says that the lady’s tongue was English-French, Anglo-Norman, 
not that it was not “ Parisian ” in our modern way of speaking of 
‘“the French of Paris’ as the only “‘ good French.’ So, he re- 
minds us that the beautiful line, “‘ Knightes Tale,” 636, 
“ That al the orient laugheth of the lighte,” 

is “‘ copied from Dante, Purg. i: 20, ‘ Faceva tutto rider l’oriente. 

“The Legend of Good Women” is not only printed for the 
first time with a critical text, but is so thoroughly prefaced by the 
necessary critical matter,—remarks on the date of the poem, the 
two forms of the prologue, the state of the MSS., etc.,—that there 
seems to be but little left to be desired. How great an advance 
it makes on all previous editions may be inferred when we say 
that even Prof. Corson’s edition cannot compare with it. Of 
course, this remark does not disparage Prof. Corson’s long and 
highly esteemed work; it only states the striking improvement 
possible in such books when editors have time and opportunities 
like those accorded Prof. Skeat. 

It isin ‘* The Minor Poems,” however, that Prof. Skeat’s in- 
dustry and ability as editor especially appear. The all-important 
question of the genuineness of the poems ascribed to Chaucer is 
dealt with at great length and most satisfactorily. The text is the 
result of careful collation, the notes are abundantly full, and the 
glossary is ample for the purposes of the volume. That Prof. 
Skeat is something of a humorist,—if he were not, we should ques- 
tion his scholarship,—appears from the following opening of his 
Introduction : 

“ Now that the fifth century since the death of Chaucer is al- 
most completed, it seems high time that a serious attempt should 
be roade to present to readers an edition of his ‘Minor Poems’ in 
something like a reasonable spelling, and with a sufficient quan- 
tity of illustration in the form of notes. Mr. Sweet has given us 
a few extracts from these in his Second Middle-English Primer, 
but confesses that. he has ‘ not attempted to forestall the inevita- 
ble German, who, it is to be hoped, will some day give us a crit- 
ical edition of Chaucer.’ Though I am, perhaps, to some extent 
disqualified, as being merely a native of London, in which city 
Chaucer himself was born, I hope I may be pardoned the temerity 
of attempting something in this direction.” 

Another equally interesting personal passage occurs on pp. 
Ixxxv. and Ixxxvi.,—a passage in which Prof. Skeat makes a con- 
fession that may well stand as a warning to all students and in- 
vestigators, whatever their subjects. 

The student of Chaucer in America—and would that his name 
were more nearly Legion—has a rare equipment, though in Prof. 
Skeat’s books alone. The three here specifically described, 
together with “The Prioresses Tale,’ ete., and ‘‘The Man of 
Lawes Tale,” etc., will not only start him successfully on his road 
to a knowledge of the author, but will keep him busy no short 
while. The introduction to the former of these two books takes 
up the most vital Chaucer questions, and recommends many of 
the most useful Chaucer books; the Introduction to “‘ The Man of 
Lawes Tale’”’, etc., condenses Mr. Ellis’s rules for the pronunciation 
of Chaucer, rules that no Chaucerian, however much he may 
question Mr. Ellis’s results, can afford to be ignorant of. 

The teacher who, twenty years ago, tried to lead his pupils 
to the “ weil of English undefyled”’ and make them @rink there, 
found his hands tied uncomfortably tight. The ‘‘ Six-Text ” edition 
had, indeed, been begun, but of the results that have since been 
due to it, nothing, perhaps, had been achieved. To-day, not only 
“al the orient,” but our western land as well, “ laugheth of the 
lighte’’ shed on the poet from many luminaries both at home and 
abroad. That the ‘inevitable German” has also lent his light, 
should only spur on students of the same race and tongue as 
Chaucer to increased activity. 

Jno. G. R. McELRoy. 
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LocKE. By Alexander Campbell Fraser. (Blackwood’s Philo- 
sophical Classics, Vol. XV.) Pp. x. and 299. With Portrait. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Edinburgh: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Prof. Fraser observes that it is just two hundred years since 
the publication of Locke’s masterpiece, “ An Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding,” which appeared in March of 1690. 
Possibly this may account for the delay which assigns the fifteenth 
place in this series to the thinker of British origin who has ex- 
erted the widest and most prolonged influence on the history of 
philosophy. But we do not think it does. If the series had been 
undertaken a hundred years ago, Locke would have had the first 
place. But very much has changed since then. In 1783 Em- 
manuel Kant published his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” and that 
book has carried the thinking part of mankind beyond Locke’s 





“ Essay,” and beyond the “ philosophy of common sense ”’ which 
it embodied and advocated. 

For over a hundred years John Locke was the dominant phil- 
osophic influence wherever the English language was spoken, and 
his influence in France, although at second-hand, was not less 
great. His was the philosophy of the average man in his average 
mood. It flattened out religion, poetry, art, and morals; it pro- 
scribed enthusiasm, eloquence, and all the higher emotions. It 
froze all the deeps of our human nature, and brought everything 
to the test of a practical utilitarianism. In America this influence 
lasted longer than in England, until first James Marsh introduced 
Coleridge to us, and then the Transcendentalists declared unend- 
ing war upon dominant modes of thought. Even now the influence 
of the English Whig lasts among the less educated classes, and 
furnishes the substratum of popular beliefs, which has not been 
reached by percolation of higher ideas from above. 

Prof. Fraser is as well placed philosophically to do justice to 
Locke as is any really modern man. As the chief British expo- 
nent of Berkleyanism, he has a reverend reyard for the thinker 
who unwittingly furnished the premises of his master’s idealism, 
just as he also furnished those of Condillac’s materialism. In 
tracing Locke’s life and the development of his system, he has 
the advantage of coming after the recent investigations into the 
attitude of English thought in the era of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration. It is especially in Whitchcote and Cudworth, 
two of the so-called Cambridge Platonists, that we find the Eng- 
lish antecedents of Locke ; while in Limborch and his predeces- 
sors in the Remonstrant school of Holland, we find his intellect- 
ual congeners on the Continent. The Platonists of Cambridge 
embraced men of very different mental character, ranging from 
the mystical speculation of Peter Sterry to the semi-rationalism 
of Whitchcote, ‘the Frederick Robertson of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” It was with this wing of the party that Locke found him- 
self at home, and he had no warmer and steadier friend than 
Lady Masham, the daughter of Ralph Cudworth. Another and 
a parallel influence was the Royal Society, as Wallis and its other 
Puritan founders re-christened it after the Restoration; where 
the study of the facts of nature was begun with earnestness and 
with candor. 

All this led Locke up to the problems of the nature of human 
certainty, although in a different way from that in which Des- 
cartes had approached it in the previous generation. He would 
have nothing to do with the unprofitable speculations about Be- 
ing, with’which the philosophies had wasted men’s time and force. 
He would look into the human faculties, to which Descartes and 
his school had been calling men’s attention afresh, and would sub- 
mit to a searching examination some of the assumptions they had 
accepted from previous thinkers, and especially that of the exist- 
ence of inborn ideas in the human mind apart from our experi- 
ence of the world without us. His ambition was to understand 
the Understanding; his conviction was that this was the limit 
fixed to philosophy. As to all beyond this, he was agnostic. 

So he went about his work like a practical Englishman, who 
knows exactly what he wants, and who never would allow any 
general maxim to come between him and it. If he had foreseen 
to what consequences his own teachings would be carried,—if he 
could have had a prevision of Berkeley, Hume, Condillac, and 
Rousseau,—he probably would have lost some of the jaunty con- 
fidence in the capacity of ‘‘ victorious analysis” to solve all the 
problems of the Universe. But it was better that he should not 
have that prevision, as it would have hindered him from his work 
of introducing the Eighteenth Century, of which Browning makes 
Pope Innocent VII. say, in the decade which witnessed the ap- 
pearance of Locke’s ‘‘ Essay,”— 


What if it be the mission of that age, 

My death will usher into life, to shake 

This torpor of assurance from our creed, 
Re-introduce the doubt discarded, bring 

The formidable danger back, we drove 

Long ago to the distance and the dark ? 

No wild beast prowls now round the infant camp; 
We have built walls and sleep in city safe ; 

But if the earthquake try the towers, that laugh 
To think they once saw lions rule outside, 

Till man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

Prepare to die,—that is, alive at last? 


Prof, Fraser draws an attractive picture of his hero as a man, 
And indeed he was a fine specimen of the cold-blooded English- 
man and not without some capacity for heroism, and with a love 
of liberty for even those from whom he differed. His labors to 
that end are the most honorable thing in his career. Not much is 
made of his achievement as an economist in both theory and prac- 
tice, as England and Scotland are out of sympathy with the Mer- 
cantile school, of which he, next to Sir James Steuart, was the 
finest ornament among English-writing authors, 
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Miss Eaton’s Romance. A Story of the New Jersey Shore. By 

Richard Allen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This timely book suggests a summer holiday. It is redolent 
of ocean breezes, and speaks the very voice of the sea. It de- 
scribes a part of the New Jersey coast, not that most familiar to 
the crowds which haunt Long Branch, Atlantic City, and Cape 
May, but a narrow strip of whitish gray sand called Eaton’s 
Point, and the village nestling about Eaton’s Cove. Here lives a 
reduced gentlewoman who keeps a boarding-house. In spite of 
Miss Eaton’s narrow career she is an impressive figure. She is of 
middle age, with thrift, energy, and inherent dignity, and it is 
soon discovered that her destiny is so far incomplete because of 
an unhappy love episode in her youth. 

A thrilling account of a shipwreck is given when the Mersey, 
returning from the West Indies, goes to pieces on the harbor bar 
in astorm. In novels these things are well managed, for one of 
the passengers on board the ship is Miss Eaton’s old lover, who 
needed thus to be brought back to her to have old mysteries ex- 
plained, old breaches closed, and old love restored. 

The minor characters are well done, particularly John Usher’s, 
the “ hardy man ” of Eaton’s Cove. The local color is very faith- 
fully besides being effectively given, and the whole tone of the 
book is natural and pleasing. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


sige J. B. Lippincott Co. deny unqualifiedly the statement that 
they have discontinued the publication of non-copyright 
English books, On the contrary, they have just completed ar- 
rangements with a number of foreign authors and publishers for a 
simultanuous issue of their works in the United States. 


An English edition of the Life of George H. Stuart, written 
by himself and edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, D. D., is an- 
nounced by James Nisbet & Co. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., New York, have bought the book- 
jobbing stock and good-will of that part of the business lately con- 
trolled by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The International News Co. have become the general agents 
for America for ‘‘ The Directory of Technical Literature,” pub- 
lished by Fritz von Sezepanski, Leipsic. 

Mgr. Barnard O’Reilly is engaged on a life of Archbishop 
McHale of Teram, which he hopes to see published in October 
next. 

Little, Brown & Co. have in preparation a book of stories for 
girls, by Nora Perry. 

H. H. Bancroft has just ready the last volume of his “ His- 
tory of California,” relating to the development of the State since 
1860. 

Another of the staff-artists of Punch is about to court fame in 
the character of author. Mr. Linley Sambourne is about to 
start on a yachting expedition to Scandinavian waters, and pro- 
poses giving the public the result of his observations, recorded 
with both pen and pencil, on his return. The title of the book 
will probably be ‘‘ The Land of the Vikings.” 

The Borsenverein of German book-sellers appointed at a re- 
cent general meeting a committee to work out a set of official reg- 
ulations for the German publishing trade. 


A life of Thoreau, by H. 8. Salt, will be published in London 
in the autumn. 

Mr. Boyd Winchester, who has for some time been engaged on 
a work relating to Switzerland, has completed his book and is now 
arranging for its publication. 

Henry Frowde, London, will publish in the fall a “Guide- 
Book to Books.” This will contain lists of books that may be re- 
commended as of value in every department of knowledge, and 
brief notes will be added, where necessary, explanatory of the 
scope and nature of the works mentioned in it. 

Mudie, it is reported, took 3,000 copies of Stanley’s “ In 
Darkest Africa.” 

John MacIntosh, a learned shoemaker and bibliophile of 
Aberdeen, is writing a History of Scotland for “ The Story of the 
Nations.” 

From Cairo, by way of Germany, is reported the discovery of 
a Coptic manuscript which contains much new light upon the 
Council of Ephesus in 431. It consists of a series of letters written 
from Ephesus by Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, to his agent at 
the Court of Theodosius II., and a report by this agent, Victor 
the Younger, on the result of his negotiations. 

Moncure D. Conway has written a “ Life of Hawthorne” for 
the “ Great Writers” Series, which will be published simultane- 
ously in the United States and England. 
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The Russian police have seized all the copies of the memoirs 
of the Princess Dolgoruki, just published at St. Petersbur 


Alphonse Daudet, who has been seriously ill, is now in better 
health and is working at Champrosay upon his new romance, “ La 
a which will be published in Le Temps in the course of 

e year. 


Mrs. Grant’s volume of reminiscences of the General may not 
be ones as early as next winter, when it was hoped it might be 
ready. 


The Johnstown Flood Commission have issued an order for 
the publication of a complete official history of the flood. This is 
a very proper step, since the “histories” which were hurriedly 
put forth for speculative purposes are entirely inadequate. 

Rev. Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, has been chosen to succeed the late Dr. Frederick Vinton 
as head of the library of Princeton University. 


The story of Mr. Jephson’s nine months’ of travel in the 
Soudan, while in Africa with Mr. Stanley, will be narrated by Mr. 
Jephson himself in a volume to be issued this fall. Mr. Stanley 
has described Mr. Jephson as “a pronounced Eminite,” so that 
his book will give a more favorable account of the Pasha than 
does Stanley’s. It is expected that Mr. Rose Troup’s account of 
the rear guard (Major Barttelot’s) will be published about the 
same time. 


The fourth volume of Canon Dixey’s “ History of the Church 
of England,” containing the reign of Queen Mary, is in the press. 

The memoir of Robert Browning, on which Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr is engaged, will appear, together with ‘‘ Asolando,” as the 
seventeenth volume of the New Edition of Browning, published 
by Smith & Elder. 


M. Guy de Maupassant has recently emitted the opinion that 
a novelist ought to read only scientific works, because the char- 
acteristic of modern science is that it evokes a new world, 
changes our atmosphere, our beliefs, our history, and even the na- 
ture of our minds. In other words it modifies the human race. 
Thus, a novelist who knows how to comprehend what he reads 
will learn by science how the world will be in a hundred years, 
how people will think and act. The studies and discoveries of 
Herbert Spencer, M. Pasteur, and others, are, M. de Maupassant 
thinks, a better preparation for all observations than reading the 
greatest poets, for they direct our minds toward hypotheses of a 
precise and unexpected reality, which will be beliefs to-morrow 
and replaced later on by other beliefs. 


M. Emile Zola is at his country house, at Medan, a small 
village on the Seine, about an hour’s ride from Paris. The novel- 
ist is hard at work upon his next romance, which is to be called 
“Money.” The scene is laid partly at Paris and partly in the 
Orient during the years 1864-67. The publication of this new 
work will begin in September, and the story will appear in volume 
in March, 1891. To readers who like to know something about the 
habits of celebrated authors, we may say that M. Zola personally 
is a very different man than some of his books would london to sup- 
pose. His habits are irreproachable; he leads a very regular life, 
and does not even use wine or tobacco. Rising at seven o’clock 
in the morning, he first takes a cold bath, and then, after a short 
walk, eats a boiled egg. At nine o’clock he sits down to write, 
and continues his work until one o’clock, when he takes break fast. 
An hour later he has a nap, after which he reads and answers his 
letters, glances over the newspapers, and then starts out for a walk, 
continuing his promenade until five o’clock. After drinking a cup 
tea he putters about, so tu speak, until half-past seven, which is 
the dinner hour. At the end of this repast he plays billiards with 
his guests, if there be any, or listens to piano music by Mme. Zola. 
Then he goes to his study to read or prepare the notes that he is 
to use on the following morning. Zola writes only between the 
hours mentioned, from nine to one. He finds that the morning is 
the best time for work, the mind being fresher and clearer than 
later in the day. In these four hours he writes five pages of manu- 
script, which he sends to his publisher without re-reading them. 
He makes his corrections on the printed proof. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. Perry Mason & Co., publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, have begun the erection of a building on Columbus 
avenue, Boston, 200x100 feet in ground area, which will be entirely 
devoted to their immense and constantly growing business. The 
Companion was started in 1827 by Nathaniel Willis, father of N. 
P. Willis, and was the first weekly paper published for young 
people in the United States, and probably in the world. 
Mr. Stuart J. Reid, who assumed the editorship of the Lon- 
don Publishers’ Circular, temporarily, some fifteen months ago, at 
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William Stephen, has now made way for Mr. J. A, Steuart, who 
becomes the permanent editor. 

The London Atheneum for July 5 contains articles on the con- | 
tinental literature of the past twelve months. They include Bel- | 
gium by MM. E. de Laveleye and P. Fredericq, Bohemia by M. 
Cermik, Denmark by M. Petersen, France by M. J. Reinach, 
Germany by Hofrath Zimmermann, Greece by M. Lambros, Italy 
by Commendatore Bonghi, Norway by M. Jeger, and Russia by 
M. Milyoukoy. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

fFVHE meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, at Indianapolis, will begin on August 19. 
General sessions and the meetings of sections will be held in the 
State House, which has been placed at the disposal of the local 
committee by the authorities. This, the 39th annual meeting of 
the Association, is also the 50th anniversary of the foundation of, 
the ‘‘ American Society of Geologists and Naturalists,’”’ which gives 
the meeting an added interest. 





Mr. H. A. Hazen, in one of an extended series ofarticles upon 
the tornado and its accompanying phenomena, (Science, July 11), 
discusses the possibility of dissipating the energy of the storm by 
artificial means. He is of the opinion that serious damage may 
be warded off from a town or a village by an extensive forest to 
the west and south-west (in the western United States). The 
electrical tension might also possibly be relieved by a properly 
arranged net-work of wires and poles placed in the direction of 
usual approach. ‘A tornado is exactly the same as a water-spout 
at sea ; and, if ships have broken up such a spout from the con- 
cussion produced by the firing of a cannon, there seems no reason 
why the energy of a tornado may not be largely diminished by 
the explosion of gunpowder or dynamite.” 





The article by Dr. G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, on “ The Origin of the National Scientific 
and Educational Institutions of the United States ”’ is published 
among the Papers of the American Historical Association (Vol. 
IV., Part 2). The memoir is arranged by Presidential adminis- 
trations, and much attention is given to the views of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, and others, regarding national scientific so- 
cieties and a national university. Sketches are given of the early 
history of the founders of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, the 
Smithsonian Institution ; the early American exploring expedi- 
tions, beginning with the famous journey of Lewis and Clarke 
and ending with the present work of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
The early history of the U. 8. Coast Survey and the signal service 
are outlined, as also the short but brilliant career of the “ Na- 
tional Institution for the Promotion of Science,” and that of the 
old “ American Society of Geologists and Naturalists,’ which was 
itself a continuation of an ‘‘ American Geological Society ” organ- 
ized at Yale College at 1819. After the establishment of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences by Congress in 1863, the number of 
societies devoted to special branches has expanded rapidly. Of 
the latter there are at present about twenty. 





The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes (Bulletin No. 
18) a description of the hydrometers used in its operations for de- 
terminations of the density of sea water, including a table for the 
reduction of hydrometer observations by the Fahrenheit to the 
Centigrade scale, and to a different standard for density, which 
has lately been adopted by the Survey and the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission. 





Mr. Lewis Woolman has had reprinted in pamphlet form, 
from the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, his in- 
teresting study of the geology of the New Jersey coast at Atlantic 
City as revealed by the borings from four artesian wells at that 
place. This article, which we have noticed before, is accompanied 
by a second pamphlet, which contains a briefer account of the 
same subject originally printed in the State geologist’s report for 
1889. The latter pamphlet contains a map showing a columnar 
section of the beds passed through. Excepting this, there seems 
to be little reason for the continued circulation of the second 
pamphlet, when copies of the more complete article are obtaina- 


ble. 


The Summer School of Biology, under the management of the 
Brooklyn Institute, opened its first session on July 7th, at Cold 
Spring Harbor, a point on the north shore of Long Island, about 
82 miles from New York. The school is provided with row boats, 
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the urgent request of the proprietors, on the retirement of Mr. | 





a sail boat, and a steam launch, together with nets, hooks, and 
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dredges for use in collecting and dredging. The steamer Fish 
Hawk, belonging to the United States Fish Commission, will 
spend the entire summer in Long Island Sound pursuing investi- 
gations regarding the depredations of the star fish among the 
oyster beds, and in other work, and the members of the school of 
biology are to make several excursions on this vessel. Some fif- 
teen lecturers have been engaged for single lectures or courses. 
The session will continue for eight weeks. 





The introductory essays to Dr. Coues’s “‘ Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds,’ treating (1) of the observation and collection of birds 
in the field and the preparation of specimens, and (2) of the 
classification and zodlogical characters of birds, have been issued 
separately, and lately an English edition has been announced by 
Maemillan & Co, in which the illustrations have been drawn from 
British birds. The same firm has ready for publication an introduc- 
tion to the anatomical structure of birds, entitled ‘‘ The Myology 
of the Raven,” by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 





The latest issue of the American Naturalist (June, 1890) be- 
gins a technical discussion of ‘“‘ The Concrescence Theory of the 
Vertebrate Embryo,” by C.S. Minot. An address by Mr. Persi- 
for Frazer, on “ The Persistence of Plant and Animal Life,’ made 
recently before the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, gives 
some interesting speculation regarding the effects of an alteration 
in the earth’s physical conditions upon plant and animal life. Un- 
less this possible change in temperature, gravitation, composition 
of the atmosphere, etc., were too sudden, the author regards it as 
extremely unlikely that life would become extinct, but believes 
that modifications of structure would meet the changed conditions. 
In the same number, besides the general notes, Mr. J. P. Kings- 
ley continues his “* Record of American Zodlogy,” and Mr. Geo. 
Baur discusses the proper principles for the classification of the 
Testudinata. 





From experiments by Dr. Lendenfeld on sponges, it appears 
that absorption of food does not take place at the outer surface, 
but in the interior. When poisons are put in the water, the 
sponge contracts its pores, and the action is very like that of poi- 
sons on muscles of the higher animals. When strychnine is ad- 
ministered, sponges suffer from cramp, and when cocaine is given, 
they suffer from lethargy. ‘As these poisons, in the higher ani- 
mals, act indirectly on the muscles through the nerves, it seems 
not without warrant to suppose that sponges also have nerve-cells, 
which cause muscular contraction.” 





Prof. W. H. Pickering reports that the South American party 
now engaged in celestial photography in connection with the 
“ Draper Memorial ” work, have succeeded in getting a number of 
photographs of the planet Mars, They were taken on two even- 
ings, April 9th and 10th; seven negatives on each occasion, and 
at times so chosen that the planet presented the same face in corre- 
sponding pictures on the two evenings. The pictures show the 
spots and markings on the surface of the planet very clearly. The 
most interesting thing, however, is that the negatives of April 
10th show the southern snow-cap distinctly larger than those 
taken the evening before. There can hardly be a possibility of 
mistake in the case, because all the seven pictures of each even- 
ing tell the same story. There must have been a heavy snow- 
storm on that part of the planet between the two dates. 








MR. HENRY C. LEA’S LETTER. 


To the Republicans of Pennsylvania : 
|' is not often that any political organization has such an op- 
portunity of redeeming itself from a corrupt domination as 
that which is offered to us in the November election. Eight years 
ago, in 1882, the thoughtful members of the Republican party 
rose against the bossism of the Cameron clique and taught it a 
wholesome lesson, which should have served to purify our politics 
for adecade. Unfortunately, the fruits of that struggle were 
thrown away by the supineness which allowed Mr. Quay, in 1885, 
to obtain a “ vindication ” by successfully competing for the office 
of State Treasurer in spite of the rumors which connected his name 
with misappropriation of the public funds. It was then predicted 
that his next step would be to secure the coming Senatorial va- 
cancy and to supplant Mr. Cameron as the Republican boss of 
Pennsylvania. These predictions have been, unfortunately, veri- 
fied, and the results are seen in the degradation of our political 
position, which renders our State an object of pity and contempt 
throughout the Union. The bossism of the Camerons had in it 
some elements of manliness; that of Mr. Quay is sunk to the 
lowest level of “ practical politics,” based as it is solely on the 
adroit manipulation of patronage inspired by the meanest selfish- 
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ness. It represents not one single idea of Republican statesman- 
ship and public policy, but only the determination to rule or ruin. 
The selfish ambition of the boss and his henchmen is its sole 
guiding principle, and its methods, as exhibited in Cambria county, 
are those of the sneak-thief and foot-pad when the distribution of 
the spoils fails to effect its objects. 

As in 1885, Mr. Quay again comes before you for a “ vindica- 
tion.’’ Then the accusations against him were simply rumors, the 
truth of which few had an opportunity of investigating. Now 
these rumors have assumed the shape of public charges, strength- 
ened by every detail of time and place and circumstance, and to 
them have been added accusations of subsequent malfeasances 
committed by him, of even greater criminality, similarly weighted 
with more than abundant details. It is not necessary to repeat to 
you the humiliating story of a public life stained with every vari- 
ety of political immorality. That story has been scattered broad- 
cast over the land by journals of the highest standing, which have 
defiantly challenged him to assert and defend his innocence by 
suing them for libel. The courts are open to him, and exemplary 
damages as well as acquittal before his countrymen would reward 
him if he could successfully face ajury and undergo a cross-exam- 
ination ; but for more than five months he has endured these ac- 
cusations in stolid silence, without taking a step to redeem his 
character. The inevitable result is that he is regarded as acqui- 
escing in the charges and as virtually confessing his guilt, and the 
country at large is looking to see whether the once proud State of 
Pennsylvania has sunk to so low a pitch of degradation as con- 
tentedly to endure the domination of such a man. 

Mr. Quay, who so carefully avoids courts and juries, has 
seemed to imagine that if the Republicans of Pennsylvania could 
be cozened intojendorsing at the polls his candidate it would serve 
him as a political vindication. With edifying consistency master 
and man are equally in need of vindication, for Candidate Dela- 
mater has been recently publicly accused by Senator Emory of 
bribery to procure his election to the State Senate, and of perjury 
to secure the seat thus gained. His accuser has challenged him 
to a suit for slander, and he has shrunk from the courts and juries 
like his boss. He also prefers this apparently safer course of an 
indirect vindication at your hands, and asks you to humiliate 
yourselves by electing to the highest office in the State a smirched 
candidate whose nomination has been forced upon you by a 
smirched boss. It is a high price that they expect you to pay for 
the vindication of two such individuals, and the impudence of 
such a demand upon your self-respect can only be explained by a 
kind of political training which has so completely eliminated 
righteousness from public affairs that its very existence has been 
forgotten. 

Fellow- Republicans, a vindication truly is needed at the coming 
election, but it is not the vindication of tainted politicians who 
dare not vindicate themselves. You are called upon to vindicate 
your own manhood, to vindicate the honesty of your own party, 
to vindicate the honor of your ownState. You are called upon to 
show that you do not wear the collar of Mr. Quay ; that your votes 
are not to be bought and sold by the manipulation of patronage, 
and that you are not to be driven to the polls like cattle to make 
good the bargains of your bosses. You are called upon to teach a 
lesson to your self-constituted masters, and to show the country at 
large that the grand old party may still be trusted to manage the 
affairs of the nation. If Pennsylvania, the stronghoid of Republi- 
canism, the typical Republican State, tamely acquiesces in the de- 
bauched domination of Quayism, and proclaims that Messrs. Quay 
and Delamater are its trusted and honored leaders, what chance, 
think you, will the Republican party have when it asks the sup- 

ort of the sober second thought of the country in 1892? Rebel- 
ion against usurped domination of such leaders is the truest fidel- 
ity to party and the highest duty of patriotism. 

Fortunately, the canvass is one which can be made to turn 
exclusively on local issues. On all general questions you can 
give practical expression to your convictions by voting for the 
Congressional and Legislative candidates who represent them, 
and you can thus emphasize the rebuke which you administer to 
the methods and morals of Quayism. In ex-Governor Pattison 
the Democrats have given you an unexceptionable candidate, 
whose record shows that the interests of the State will be safe in 
his hands. If in making that record he earned the hostility of 
the giant corporations,—if the influence of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and of the Standard Oil Company is understood to be 
counted upon by Mr. Delamater,—it is only another claim on your 
suffrages for Mr. Pattison. He represents not only the people 
against the bosses but the people against the corporations, and his 
defeat will be the triumph of all that is most dangerous and most 
deadly to our institutions. HENRY CHARLES LEA, 

July 9, 1890. 
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CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
WHO SAYS IT IS A “ FORCE BILL” ? 
New York Tribune. 

Not since the days when it battled mightily against the 
honest payment of honest debts has the Democracy fought as it is 
now fighting to defeat the Lodge bill. Its newspapers, particularly 
in the South, but elswhere, too, are clamoring wildly that it is a 
“force bill,” that it foreshadows the “‘ man on horseback,” what- 
ever that may mean, and that it involves an overturning of the 
American doctrine of homerule. This is all buncombe, froth, and 
nonsense, and when nothing better than hysterical rhetoric can be 
provided as an argument against fair elections, than certainly the 
Democratic confession of weakness is complete. 

The framers of the American Constitution intended to create 
a Nation. In National affairs they did not intend to take note of 
geographical lines other than those by which the entire country 
was bounded. Their perception was equal to the task of seeing 
that the fraudulent election of a Representative in Georgia was an 
invasion of the rights of Massachusetts. To hold that these elec- 
tions are not a National affair is to hold that an honest electorate, 
which chooses its Congressmen fairly, is not prejudiced by the 
presence in Congress of a man unfairly sent there, but able to 
nullify the vote of their Representative when he pleases. Such 
a proposition is manifestly false. If aman isin Congress who has 
no right there it is perfectly clear that he wrongs every con- 
stituency in America not less than his own. 

The question which is now before the Senate is therefore one 
of expediency ,—is the situation such as to call for a National law, 
or is it not? No testimony could be more significant than that 
which comes from the South. Southern Democrats no longer 
even pretend that the Federal elections south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line are lawfully conducted. On the contrary, they frankly admit 
that colored citizens are not permitted to vote, and they rush into 
argument upon the virtue of their course! They pass over the 
question “Is the law obeyed?” with a hasty, impatient, and gen- 
erally defiant “No!” and then they launch into their old ha- 
rangue about the negroes being ignorant and corrupt. We are 
not in favor of bayonets or other weapons around a poll- 
ing-place, nor does any reasonable person believe that bayonets 
have any place in the Lodge bill. But we are free to confess that 
if such tools must be at hand we prefer that they should work for 
law and not for lawlessness. 








A FITTING CONVEYANCE. 
Buffalo Commercial. 

THE Commercial heartily indorses the warm protest made by 
The New York Times against sending the honored remains of one 
of the greatest benefactors of the Republic,—John Ericsson,—to 
his native land, at the request of the King of Sweden, in the little, 
antiquated unseaworthy hulk Esser. We doubt if the Cabinet 
officers would be willing to go to sea in this vessel. Surely the 
best, not the meanest, ship in the navy should be selected for the 
proud distinction of carrying to Sweden the body of the builder of 
the Monitor, to whom this nation owes a debt it has never paid 
and never can pay. The least a self-respecting people can do in 
such a case is to spare no expense or pains to do fitting honor to 
such a benefactor’s memory. 

Let the Navy Department hasten the completion of the mag- 
nificent Philadelphia and give her the honorable mission. To 
have a wretched tub like the Essex represent the power and grati- 
tude of the United States in the imposing naval demonstration 
being prepared in honor of the great inventor at Stockholm would 
disgrace the Republic. By all means let this mistake be corrected. 





THE OHIO GERRYMANDER. 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Ir is not a cause for congratulation that Mr. William McKin- 
ley, of Ohio, is to be retired from public life by means of a gerry- 
mander. It is not to the credit of Republican institutions that 
such methods can be resorted to with success. However wrong 
Mr. McKinley may be in the theories that he advocates, he is, 
nevertheless, entitled to his opinions; and nobody has ever yet 
come forward to question the honesty with which he holds them. 
He is a clean, straightforward man, thoroughly creditable to pub- 
lic life. He is to-day the best representative, both in character 
and in energy, of the Protection idea, and, as already said, it is 
not creditable to the American sense of fairness that he should be 
taken away from public life by such means. 

It matters nothing that every party that comes into power in 
a State does this. Whoever does it, and wherever it is done, it is 
not honorable and creditable, but dishonorable and infamous, A 
fair, square contest in politics, with hard hitting on both sides, 
with honorable men engaged as candidates by both parties, is 
much to be desired ; and the more districts in which this condi- 
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tion of affairs can be found the better it is, not only for political 
morality, but for good government. Even if Mr. McKinley was 
the enemy of his country, the methods resorted to to take him out 
of public life would still be discreditable. So long as the people 
of a given district want as their representative a man represent- 
ing certain opinions in politics, they have a right to elect him, and 
no combination of politics or politicians can for a moment be de- 
fended if, merely by brute force, it changes the lines of districts 
simply for the purpose of defeating a man of Mr. McKinley’s po- 
sition and acquirements. 

We huve now in public life too few men of high character to 
warrant the country in losing any of them, and especially by the 
use of such methods as are employed indiscriminately by either 
party when it attains to power. There is no difference between 
partisans in this question. Since Elbridge Gerry set the fashion 
in Massachusetts, three-quarters of a century ago, it has been the 
ambition of every political manager in a close State to improve 
upon the methods then adopted. By reason of it a good many 
men of character and ability have found themselves unable to re- 
main in public life. Sometimes,—in fact, in many cases,—this 
method of dealing with men of character fails at first to attain the 
end intended,and such men are elected in spite of the adverse 
majority. This is only an evidence of the general desire for fair- 
ness on the part of the American people, but while this may hap- 
pen once, the second election is almost certain to result in the 
success of the experiment, and to send the obnoxious politician 
into private life; sometimes only temporarily, but in more in- 
stances permanently. 

Every student of our politics must long since have reached 
the conclusion that the one weak feature in our government is 
the tendency to change, and upon the general recognition of this 
fact has been founded the civil service reform agitation of recent 
years. Each succeeding Congress affords a new and awful exam- 
ple of the futility of this method. More than half the members 
come up new, raw, strange, and utterly useless for the first session, 
and almost powerless during the two full terms. Therefore, any- 
thing that operates like a general gerrymandering bill, to take 
the best and ablest men from the floor of the house, is a public 
misfortune. Party has nothing to do with it, as in the end parties 
are not seriously affected. It cannot be said even that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley,—whose case is used here only as a text and not because 
of any affection for him,—is of much greater service to his party 
than a new man, but he is of infinitely greater benefit to the coun- 
try, in spite of the fact that his views on public questions cannot 
always be endorsed. 

It is much to be regretted that a public sentiment cannot be 
developed which will make impossible the application of such 
methods as this. 








DRIFT. 


(NNHE charges against Senator Quay, while not involving the honor of the 

Administration or the good name of the Republican party, are of such a 
character that he cannot rest under them and at the same time be permitted 
to retain his position at the head of the Republican National Committee. 
The charges come from men who hate the Republican party, hate the pres- 
ent Administration, and hate Quay above all things because of the efficiency 
that he showed in the last national campaign. The,sources of the attack 
should therefore be regarded with due suspicion. Nevertheless, the New 
York World and Evening Post are journals of such standing and financial 
responsibility that their detailed charges of grave crimes cannot be success- 
fully met by the policy of silence. Mr. Quay should bring libei suits at once, 
and compel these papers to show their evidence for the charges they make. 
If he does not take such action or offer any explanation the country will be 
seriously prejudiced against him, and his usefulness in the Republican Na- 
tional Committee will be entirely atan end. He should explain, fight his 
case in the Courts, or retire from the National Committee.— Minneapolis 
Tribune. 





The admission of Wyoming as a State into the Union means, among other 
things, an interesting experiment. The problem of woman suffrage, like other 
problems,—marriage, usury, divorce, arbitration, Pasteur’s remedy for hy- 
drophobia, prohibition, the antiseptic system in surgery,—must be tried. 
We are glad to have one State make the experiment. And it is to the honor 
of the United States that with our many commonwealths there is scarcely 
an experiment in political or social economy that cannot be tested. In New 
York and South Carolina we have the most stringent marriage laws; in 
Illinois and Indiana the most elastic. In some States prohibition, in others 
a Niagara of beer. Death by the axe and rifle in Utah; death by the 
electric current in New York; elsewhere capital punishment unknown. 
Polygamy, monogamy, celibacy, elective affinities—all matters of experi- 
ment, with what good experience has not shown. Wyoming now tries wo- 
man suffrage, and we shall watch the problem there as we have watched 
even more dangerous and daring problems in other parts of the Union.— 
New York Herald. 





Paymaster Stanton, of the United States Navy, has succeeded in photo- 
graphing a projectile as it issues from the mouth of a mortar; and Lieuten- 
ant John Mills, of the United States Army, tells in Scribner’s Magazine how 
photographs of flying rifle bullets have been made. ‘The camera is provided 











with an extremely sensitive plate and placed in a dark room, through which 
the bullet is made to pass. The instant the bullet is in front of the camera 
it breaks an electric circuit, producing a spark which illuminates the bullet 
for an instant, and its image is impressed upon the sensitive plate. The 


| duration of the electric spark is almost infinitesimal, and since the plate is 


affected only during the continuance of the spark, a well-defined photograph 
of an object moving at a greater velocity than that of sound is obtained. 
Such pictures show the condensation of the air in front of the bullet, the 
vacuum left behind it, and the eddies and currents produced in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere by its motion; and they afford information which is 
of value in determining the best shape to be given to the projectile in order 
to reduce to a minimum the resistance which the air opposes to its flight, 
and so increase its range and effect. 





Until the commencement of 1888 there was one French department, the 
island of Corsica, without a single mile of railway in operation, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that Corsica became a part of France in 1769. The 
topography of Corsica is peculiar, and seems made of set purpose to prevent 
inter-communication. There are two systems of mountains,—one of strati- 
fied rocks, running north and south along the eastern coast; the other cross- 
ing the island transversely, and granitic in structure. The highest summits 
of the latter range attain 2,800 metres. Streams entering the sea on the west- 
ern side run between high walls of rock directed perpendicularly to the coast 
line ; while those of the eastern side flow among the mountains. Never- 
theless the two most important rivers, the Golo and the Tavignano, are on 
the east coast. The valleys are thus separated from each other. The inte- 
rior is a labyrinth of mountains, and one climbs from village to village by 
scale or ladder-like footpaths. Two short lines—from Bastia to Corte, and 
from Casamozza to Tallone, were opened on February Ist, 1888. 





Lord Granville’s reputation for speaking French stands high, but he 
laughingly deprecates the compliments of his friends, and declares that he 
is something of a linguistic imposter, making up by correctness of grammar, 
purity of accent, and grace of gesture for a very limited French vocabulary. 
Mr. Henry Reeve, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, is probably, on the 
whole, the Englishman who speaks the best French. The Duke of Bedford 
runs him close, but as he is a complete recluse no one is much the better for 
his accomplishment. Sir Charles Dilke is very fluent and idiomatic, but 
his accent is that of the southern provinces rather than of Paris. Mr. 
George Saintsbury, of the Saturday Review, probably knows French literature 
better than most or those who speak the language more gracefully. Lord 
Salisbury speaks fluently, but with a daring disregard of gender and accent. 
Lord Rosebery speaks more deliberately, but with greater precision. 





New York girls, it is said, have the wholesome regard for Boston girls’ 
fashionableness of speech that Boston girls have for the others’ fashionable- 
ness of attire. ‘‘Say it again, and let me try it,” says the New York girl, 
enchanted by the delicate precision of the Hub girl’s phrase. The best- 
reared Boston girl has a beautiful enunciation, a carelessly careful pronun- 
ciation, and a graceful vocabulary of her own. The young men of Boston 
who go to stay in New York confess that they are chiefly admired for the 
fashion of their speech. ‘I suppose it is that; the girls say it is,” one of 
them owns up modestly.—Boston Transcript. 
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